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Would your savings be erased 
by a single serious illness? 


. another reason for its 
popularity with teachers everywhere. 


It happens daily. Someone’s savings are wiped out by 
a serious illness or accidental injury. What's more, debts 
are often created . . . debts which might take years to 
pay off. Avoidable? Yes, when it’s so easy to join Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield! 

As a Member of this proven program, you budget for 
the cost of future health care through small, regular pay- 
ments. When you need care, you're assured of receiving 
it .. . without fear of financial emergencies. And, besides 
providing for the best possible health care during your 
teaching years, Blue Cross-Blue Shield becomes increas- 
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I BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD VJE-10 ! 
| | 
| 4010 West Broad Street 
I Richmond 30, Virginia 
| | 
| Please send me full information on membership in 
| Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
| | 
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ingly valuable when you retire . 


For complete information on how Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield membership can benefit you, mail the coupon 
below. Of course, there’s no obligation. 


VIRGINIA HOSPITAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

VIRGINIA MEDICAL SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

4010 West Broad Street, Richmond 30, Virginia 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


Onancock 
Winchester 


Newport News 
Staunton 


Danville 
Petersburg 


OTHER AREAS IN VIRGINIA ARE SERVED BY 
BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD PLANS IN: 


Lynchburg Norfolk Roanoke 


BLUE CROSS 








BLUE SHIELD 
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TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF 
‘““U"’ SHAPED BAND STAND 
USING COMBINED UNITS 





COMBINED UNITS 
15” Wide and 33” Wide Units 
used together for Band ond Orch- 
estra Stands. 


SHOWING HOW COMBINED UNITS 
FORM A ONE LEVEL PLATFORM OR STAGE 


WIDE UNITS 
3” Wide units only used 
or Seated Choral Groups 
ind Seating Risers 






NARROW 
UNITS 


15” Wide units only 
used for Standing 
Choral Groups. 


EASY TO FOLD OR UNFOLD 


To set-up . . . pull the leg assembly open 
and the compression lock on the folding 
brace snaps into place. To close .. 

compress the lock with one hand and 
fold the legs under. 












Mitchell 


PORTABLE* FOLDING 


+ Combination 
STANDS 






for DIFFERENT ACTIVITIES 


BAND STAND 





CHORAL STAND 
SEATED GROUP 





CHORAL STAND 
STANDING GROUP 





SEATING RISERS 





ONE-LEVEL PLATFORM 





with MITCHELL Combination STANDS you can set-up 
a multi-level, “U” shaped Band or Orchestra Stand 
. . . also semi-circular or straight Choral Stands for standing or seated 
groups . . . Seating Risers for audiences at sports events, dramatic per- 
formances, classroom demonstrations, group photos. One-level platforms 
or stages of various sizes for entertainment, dramatic or musical perform- 


ances, 


QUICK SET-UP AND REMOVAL 


You can assemble, rearrange or remove any 
set-up in little time, there are no loose parts 
to hold or line-up because all parts are per- 
manently attached to units. To set-up, the self- 
locking legs are opened, the units placed in 
the desired arrangement, clamps fastened 
and you have a solid structure that can be 
used from end-to-end with utmost safety. 


STORE IN MINIMUM SPACE 


MITCHELL COMBINATION STANDS fold flat 
so they can be stacked on top of each other. 
Units are only 2," thick when folded... 
the complete Bandstand for a 70 piece band 
shown above will stack in a space 4’x8’x4’. 


MITCHELL TRI-CORNERS give that rounded seating 
arrangement to Band and Orchestra groups. They 
give the musicians greater comfort and the director 
better control. 
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graduation ceremonies, speakers tables and speakers platforms. 


EXTRA SAFETY * EXTRA STRENGTH 


Engineered and built for maximum Safety. 
The load-carrying capacity of MITCHELL 
COMBINATION STANDS far exceeds the re- 
quirements of accepted safety code standards. 


STANDARD TOP SIZES AND RISERS 


Each Combination Unit has a standard top 
size of 4’ x 8’ consisting of a 15” wide unit 
and a 33” wide unit. Units are made in 
heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 32”. 


GENUINE MITCHELL COMBINATION STANDS 
will give many years of service with mini- 
mum maintenance . . . they last longer be- 
cause they are built stronger. 


MITCHELL TAPERED INSERTS cre used to produce 
multi-level, semi-circular arrangements. They ore 
made in two different depths of 33” and 15” for 
seated or standing groups. 





VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


104 S. Foushee Street 
for OCTOBER, 1958 


Phone MI 4-7484 


Richmond 20 





HAVING TROUBLE WITH OUTER SPACE? 


The Farquhar Transparent Globe will make 


Here is a visual aid that is 
accurately designed and ex- 
tremely attractive and effec- 
tive. With Farquhar globes 
students visualize the relation- 
ship of earth to outer space 
much more easily and quickly. 


Of course the Farquhar globe 
line is only one of many nation- 
ally known and_ acclaimed 
teaching aids available from 
us on short notice. Let us know 
your needs either by visiting 
our exhibit, or by letter, wire 
or collect telephone call. Our 
service will please you. 





You’re Cordially Invited to Visit our Exhibit at the 
VEA Convention — Marshall Room Booths 14-15 





There’s nothing like this important new teaching tool— 
maps in third dimension by Aero Service Corp. United States, 
Canada, Europe, South America and World available. 


Associates and wholesalers for: Aero Service Corp., 
relief maps; C. S. Hammond & Co., maps, globes, 
atlases, etc.; Doubleday & Co., books; Educational Map 
& Chart Service, American Democracy charts; Geo- 
Physical Maps, Inc., geo-physical work globes; G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Webster’s dictionaries; World Publishing 
Co., library books & dictionaries; Thorndyke-Barnhart, 


dictionaries, and Year Pictorial Publications. 


Always First with the Newest! 


MASON 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Municipal Airport ¢ Roanoke, Virginia 
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OctToBER, 1958 
VoLUME LII 
NUMBER 2 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re- 
ceive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 
ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—Articles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible, Articles submitted are not returned; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
ing publication. (September and October is- 
sues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per vear; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $10.00, including subscrip- 
tion to the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Our Cover—M. Harold Bell, president of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, issues the call to the 74th annual meeting of state-wide edu- 
cators, meeting in Richmond, October 29-31, to consider ‘‘Quality 
Education.” In this convention issue of the Journal, programs for the 
four general sessions of the VEA Delegate Assembly and convention 
are found on pages 30 and 31, with complete programs following for 


the 11 departments and 23 sections of the VEA, together with 19 


other meetings. 
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SPECIAL DAYS 
and 
OBSERVANCES 


October 1-31—National Science 
Youth Month—Sponsored by Science 
Service, Washington, D. C. to inform 
youth of the opportunities, needs and 
qualifications of scientific manpower. 


October 19-26—United Nations 
Week—Sponsored by American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, 345 E. 
46th St., New York 21, N. Y.; and 
National Education Association. Al- 
ways includes United Nations Day. 


October 24—United Nations Day 
—Will be observed around the world 
as a result of a resolution passed by the 
UN General Assembly. It was on this 
day in 1945 that the Charter of the 
UN became effective. 


November 2-8 — National Chil- 
dren’s Book Week—Sponsored by 
Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 


November 9-15—American Edu- 
cation Week—Sponsored by National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., in 
cooperation-with the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C.; National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 700 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois; and the American 
Legion, 777 N. Meridian St., Indianap- 
olis 4, Ind. Always observed during 
the week in which Veterans Day (No- 
vember 11) falls. 

November 11 — Veterans Day — 
Formerly Armistice Day, signifying 
the ending of World War 1, 1918. In 
June of 1954 President Eisenhower 
signed legislation changing Armistice 
Day to Veterans Day in honor of all 
servicemen and women who have 
served America. Legal holiday in prac- 
tically all states, territories, and pos- 
sessions. 

November 13 — National Teach- 
ers Day—Observed in 1956 for the 
first time as a part of American Edu- 
cation Week “as a day for nationwide 
tribute to teachers for their services to 
children and to the nation.” 
November 23-29 — Know Your 
America Week—Sponsored by the 
All-American Conference to Combat 
Communism, 917 Fifteenth St., N.W.., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

November 27 — Thanksgiving 
Day—Legal holiday in all states, ter- 
ritories, and possessions. On Decem- 
ber 26, 1941, the President approved 


a joint resolution by Congress “‘that 
the fourth Thursday of November in 
each year after the year 1941 be known 
as Thanksgiving Day, and it is hereby 
made a legal public holiday to all in- 
tents and purposes.” 

December 15—Bill of Rights Day 
—Anniversary of the adoption of the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

December 25—Christmas Day— 
Legal holiday in all states, territories, 
and possessions. 





Southeast Regional 
Conference of Classroom 
Teachers 


The Greenbrier Hotel at White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, will be 
the scene of the Southeast Regional 
Conference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, November 6-8. 

Here members from Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Puerto Rico, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia will gather to discuss 
the national ..theme, ““Fhe -Chassroom 
Teacher—Builder of a Better World.” 
Speakers will include Ewald Turner, 
president, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Margaret Stevenson, 
executive secretary, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers; and Dr. Law- 
rence G. Derthick, U. S$. Commissioner 
of Education. 

For further information, write the 
conference chairman, Mrs. Esalee J. 
Burdette, Southeast Regional Director, 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 343 Robert Toombs Avenue, 
Washington, Georgia. 








Southeast 
School Assemblies 


The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensboro, N. C. 

The Complete 
i Enter t Program Service 
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FABULOUS, NEW 


5-Ft. Long Balloons 


Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! 
GIRAFFES-DACHSHUNDS—Pets of All Kinds 
Made of Add 26c 


LIVE. 200 FOR 7 Postage and 


__ Handling s 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-U 
Almost & feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25c each 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ pos’ postage and 
pF te ee ghd pm Agee wet Sean See 
Fad this low price NOW 
GUA RANTEED PROMPT "I DELIVERY. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
FREE Complete Instructions. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-76, P.O. Box 261, Bethpage, L. 1., N. Y. 
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Around your tub, around your windows, plastic curtains stay colorful and fresh, drape better, 
look better longer. Around you, plastic rainwear stays comfortably soft and pliable. 


Contributing to these qualities in many plastics is an oil-based ingredient 


developed by Esso Research. Better house-keeping ... better car-keeping 
... there’s no end to the ways ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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IN TOKYO, TOO...THE GOOD TASTE THE WHOLE WORLD ENJOYS 





Wherever you travel around the globe—you will find Coca-Cola— 
best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. @ In more than 
100 countries, the famous taste of Coke—its purity, wholesomeness 


and quality are recognized and acclaimed. 


*P°COKRE** (DA REGISTERED TRADE-MAPK. COPYRIGHT 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, 
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During the four years of its existence, the Army’s will be counseled i 

exclusive technical schooling program for qualified courses. hen the Recruiter will let the 

high school graduates has prepared many thousands pick @ first choice course and two alternates, 8° that 
of young men and women for outstanding futures. if quotas for his first choice are filled, he May still 
The Army believes the wholehearted acceptance by become & yraduate Specialist in an alternate field. 
students of this great career training opportunity When this selection has been made, the application 
has been due, in large measure, to your counseling will be forwarded to a central Army agency for 
support of the program. processing. Later, the applicant will be notified that 


ies . : , , a place in a specific course has been reserved for him. 
Starting this school year, this basic enlistment plan 
will be know? as the Army's Graduate Specialist 3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 


Program. This memo is to explain to you the way graduation, the a plicant will take two more tests, 
in which the 1raduate Specialist Program differs the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the Army 


Qualification Battery. He must pass the AF QT and 


from our previous plan. 
make @ qualifying score in those portions of the 


The Graduate Specialist Program still enables qual- AQB relating to the specific field of knowledge of 
ified high school graduates to choose &P Army his selected course. Only after proving finally quali- 
technical training course upon & three-year enlist- fied does the graduate actually enlist. Then, follow- 
ment. There are 107 courses available for young ing basic processing and training, he will go directly 
men, 26 for young women. The qualifications for to the Graduate Specialist school of his choice. 


this program, however, have been changed to pro- 
vide for even greater precision placement of high 
school graduates in fields in which they will succeed. 
Since precision placement lies at the basis of al 
your counseling responsibilities, we believe yOu will 


The Army believes you will agree that through these 
qualification procedures there is little risk that @ 
high school graduate will find pimself in course 


poorly suited to his aptitudes. 


e Ww Ss } > ‘ “7 ° ° . ° 

agree’ the new Graduate Specialist Program, ith One further point of information regarding the name 
its higher qualification®s represents @» important of this plan- The Army’s technical schooling Pro- 
eater’ ey oo nie plan. Here are the three gram in the past has been variously known as 
asic steps 10F qualification “Reserved For You,” “Choice of Technical Train- 


ing” and other general descriptions. In giving the 
new plan the one specific name, «Graduate Special- 
ist Program” it is believed there will be no confusion 
as to just which service plan is being discussed. Also, 
it is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, the 


1. Enlistment Screening Test. When high school 
student applies for the Graduate Specialist program, 
he or she will be given an enlistment gcreening test, 
to determine the applicant's general qualifications 
for service in this program. 


2. Course Determination. Upon passing the en- necessity for participants to be high school gradu- 
listment screening test, the student will discuss his ates, and the Army’s long-standing belief that every 
academic background and interests with the Army young man and woman should graduate from high 
Recruiter. Based on the information provided, he echool before considering military service. 

If you have any questions regarding the THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 

Army’8 Graduate Specialist Program, and its new Department of the Army 

qualifications, won't you please write to: Washington 25, D. C- 


ATIN: AGSN 
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creates a go-everywhere 






dress in a precious blend of 
wool and rabbit's hair. Flattering 
stand-away collar, perfect for 
a mass of beads... slightly bloused 
back. In beige only, sizes 10 
to 20, from Thalhimers Misses’ 


Dresses, Fashion, 3rd... . $25 


hathimers 
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Mr. Darden and The Public Schools 


YY the history of Mr. Darden’s tenure as 
president of the University of Virginia is 
written, we are of the opinion that, at least as far as 
those of us in public education are concerned, his out- 
standing achievement will be in making his institu- 
tion in fact, as well as in name, the University of Vir- 
ginia. Not ‘‘the University’’ enrolling largely out-of- 
state students or in-state country clubbers, but ‘‘the 
University’’ enrolling many of the best young men 
Virginia produces, regardless of economic or social 
position. 

The graph below speaks eloquently of Mr. Dard- 
en’s accomplishment. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PHI ETA SIGMA INITIATES (GRADE 


Qu «= POINT AVERAGE OF 3.5 OR BETTER) WHO GRADUATED 
FROM VIRGINIA PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 

STUD: WHO ENTERED 
mus me PROPORTION OF FIRST YEAR ENTS 


FROM VIRGINIA PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


In 1950-51 only 28 per cent of the freshman class 
was admitted from Virginia high schools. By 1957- 
58 the proportion had increased to 52 per cent. This 
is a magnificent achievement. 

Equally agreeable is the fact that the scholastic 
performance of Virginia high school graduates since 
1950-51 at the University has consistently out- 
ranked that of the graduates of either in-state private 
schools, out-of-state private schools, or out-of-state 
high schools. (This despite the fact that, accord- 
ing to Dr. M. Howard Bryant, Director of Schol- 
arship and Placement at the University, who made 
all the calculations we are using, admission standards 
are generally higher for out-of-state applicants. ) 

During 1957-58, as we said above, the entering 
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by Robert F. Williams 





class consisted of 52 per cent Virginia public high 
school graduates. Yet over 70 per cent of the stu- 
dents who ranked at or above a B+ average came 
from this group. 

In releasing his report, Dr. Bryant stated that 
two-thirds of the top students in the study for the 
session just ended were either nominated by Virginia 
high school principals for regional scholarships or 
were awarded other academic scholarships. 

He further stated, ‘‘The excellent assistance afford- 
ed by principals in bringing qualified students to the 
attention of the University, and the good work of 
Alumni Scholarship Committees throughout the 
State in selecting worthy candidates are indeed im- 
portant factors in the increased numbers of good 
students entering the University.” 

All of us, by virtue of Mr. Darden’s leadership, 
have an enlarging pride in “‘our’’ University. 


Robert E. Lee and The VEA 


S OUR 74th annual convention approaches, we 
are reminded that it was in the year 1863 that 
the VEA came into being. 

During this turbulent year, Lincoln issued his 
Emancipation Proclamation, the battles of Chan- 
cellorsville, Gettysburg, and Vicksburg were fought, 
Stonewall Jackson died, wounded by his own troops, 
and West Virginia was admitted into the Union. On 
December 6, Longstreet was pushed out of Knox- 
ville by Sherman and on December 29, the VEA was 
established at Petersburg. 

In the letter sent out to the first VEA meeting, 
it seems particularly pertinent that, nearly 100 years 
later, in view of the present international and do- 
mestic issues, we recall what was then said. 


“In making this call, the Committee are persuaded that 
they do but respond to a necessity, generally experienced 
by the members of the profession. Not only are times of 
trouble suggestive and attractive of communion and 
sympathy between fellow-sufferers; but a common dis- 
tress and common embarrassments in our work, as well 
as new and great obligations to the public, arising from 
the new relations in which we are placed, are conceived, 
in the present juncture of affairs, to create a pre-eminent 
necessity for that wisdom which is the fruit of counsel, 
and for that strength which is the product of union. 

“The principal objects which may claim the attention 
of the Convention, will naturally suggest themselves to 
every practical teacher; and therefore need only be men- 
tioned in this place. First among them, probably, in 
urgent necessity, will be the duty of endeavoring to pro- 
vide suitable school books. The interest next in im- 
portance, perhaps, is that of establishing some permanent 
channel of communication between the teachers them- 


9 








selves and between them and the community, as a means 
of closer sympathy and communion, as well as of im- 
provement and progress among both parties. Why should 
not so stupendous an interest send its weekly journal into 
every teacher’s study, and into every mansion and hamlet 
in the land? The people—the parents themselves have 
a vital interest in this cause, and are entitled to a free 
communication of our views: We ‘owe them this bap- 
tism.’ Few subjects are cf more importance than that of 
‘Common Schools.’ Many of the ‘citizen kings’ who, in 
after life, may wield a mighty influence over the destiny 
of their country, emerge from those nurseries: Can we 
do nothing for their improvement? To facilitate these 
and other important objects which may be brought before 
the Convention, as well as to co-operate more effectually 
with similar movements in other parts of the Confederacy, 
it may be deemed expedient to organize a permanent 
State Educational Association. This would constitute it 
a relaying power, and would probably, give persistence 
and availing force to measures which, otherwise, how- 
ever judicious and proper, might fail, merely because no 
first impulse could push them to their accomplishment. 

“In the mighty struggle which now engages us, no class 
of the community is involved in a weightier responsibility 
than the teaching profession. 

“However vast and difficult this problem may appear, its 
solution is not altogether impossible; and our united and 
strenuous attempts for its accomplishment, is a duty 
which the Educators, the friends cf Education, and all 
true patriots and philanthropists among us, owe to them- 
selves, to their country and to the great interests of 
humanity.” 

First known as the Educational Association of 
Virginia, the organization was a very conspicuous 
factor in education. Since the membership at the 
outset was made up almost exclusively of college 
and high school teachers, (The State public school 
system was not established until 1870) we would 


assume that General Robert E. Lee was a member. 

In any event, copies of the Lynchburg Daily News 
of July 6 and 9, 1867, give many full columns 
about the annual meeting of the association and the 
reports include a discussion of “School Discipline’’ 
by General Lee. Reports also include a letter from 
General Lee regarding the illness which had forced 
him to turn back when he had actually started to 
ride on his horse from Lexington to Lynchburg 
where the meeting was held. The report on disci- 
pline is of the pedantic and pious kind, characteristic 
of the day, but the letter reflects some of the simplic- 
ity and nobility of the beloved leader who was con- 
tinuing to serve his native State as president of Wash- 
ington College, now Washington and Lee Univers- 
ity. 

Somehow, the picture of General Lee, riding 
Traveller perhaps, up to Lynchburg to a VEA Con- 
vention to speak on ‘‘School Discipline’ lingers with 
us. 


“A Teacher Talks Back” 


HE ARTICLE “A Teacher Talks Back’’ by 
Mrs. Mildred Cralle Motley on page 18 is fine 
evidence of the extent to which a creative elementary 
teacher can make use of resources at hand to open up 
the wondrous world of science to children who are 
quite young. 
Dozens of Virginia teachers are doing outstanding 
jobs both in science and in other areas. 
We would be happy for you to use the Journal 
to give other teachers the benefit of learning about 
your outstanding work. 
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The New Teaching Medium 


T HE Norfolk City experimental educational tele- 
vision program is one of 104 being sponsored 
in local public school systems by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. 

While, as Mr. Kelley points out in his article on 
page 16, the effectiveness of this experiment will 
not be known until the progress of the 2,000 young- 
sters in the Norfolk area taking courses on television 
is evaluated, his interesting article acquaints us with 
the way educational television works. 

1958-59 also sees educational television moving 
from the local level to both the state and national 
levels. A college physics course on the coast-to-coast 
network will be offered for full credit by approxi- 
mately 300 colleges this semester. Its sponsors pre- 
dict that another 300 colleges may add it to their 
catalogs next term. 

While on a state-wide basis the New York State 
Department of Education, in 25 hours a week of 
programs broadcast over a commercial station in 
New York City, will use television to enrich the 
regular courses of study by exploiting the city’s cul- 
tural resources in various fields. Television classes 
will be offered two and three times a week. 

Teaching by television has both its evangelists 
and its skeptics. One extreme point of view is repre- 
sented by Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education who is the author 
of Schools for Tomorrow, a blueprint for educa- 
tional television. He believes this venture ‘“‘is the 
most significant thing ever done in American educa- 
tion’. He says that television is ‘‘a major teaching 
resource’ and that its destiny is in direct instruction. 
He is convinced that earnest high school boys and 
girls will learn by television just as well as those 
with a classroom teacher. 

The opposite point of view is represented by Dean 
Thomas Clark Pollock of New York University. 
His opinion is that television must be used to supple- 
ment rather than to replace the classroom teacher. 

Certainly with nationwide and state-wide educa- 
tional television programs being developed in addi- 
tion to local programs, there is a significant break- 
through in a realization of television’s potential. 
There is a general agreement by those who have 
used this medium of instruction that it will serve 
to equalize educational opportunity, will improve 
the course offerings of many small colleges and will 
make college courses available for vast adult educa- 
tional programs. 

Of course, educational television is now in its 
initial stages and the question is how the best use of 
this medium can be made. Instead of replacing 
teachers, many educators believe that every new 
means of communication in instruction only increases 
the need for teachers. Books, for example, made 
more and better education widely available, but 
thereby created demands for additional teachers and 
further education. 

At any rate, the national, state, and local experi- 
mental prcgrams should in time determine what 
television can and can not do well. 
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CHOSE the title for this pre- 

sentation only after I had de- 
veloped a sure sense of the magni- 
tude of the problem and of the 
direction which might profitably 
be taken in finding its solution. I 
came to the conclusion that the 
object of your effort here is one 
of the two essential elements of a 
science program. As you look at 
science teaching, there are just two 
things that you can find—one is 
quantity and the other is quality. 
One has to do with the young 
people who are there (are they 
there in sufficient quantity?) — 
and then if they are, what do we 
do about putting quality in the 
program’? And so I came to the 
conclusion that this is what you 
and I should be concerned about 
—putting quality in our science 
program. 

In all the disagreement about 
science teaching in the last few 
years, we have had many experts 
coming into the picture—some of 
them real experts from various 


by DR. JOHN S. RICHARDSON 


uality in a 


cience Program 


provement of the quality of sci- 
ence teaching. There are those who 
look toward a more functional 
curriculum and those who look to- 
ward more sympathetic school ad- 
ministration. Some say that we 
need better classroom teachers, and 
others say that we need more com- 
munity support; and indeed, all of 
these things are important. But, 
actually, in themselves they are 
statements of condition; there are 
antecedent factors in most in- 
stances. Many of these factors are 
so complex as to defy an analysis 
that would be useful. 

In all this criticism, we have 
had many comments that young- 
sters just were not taking science 
anymore. ‘‘It isn’t like the good 
old days,”’ said many of the critics. 
I would like to put some statistics 
before you. These data have been 
obtained from the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census and the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education 
Association. 


From the above data we see that 
during the period 1900-1956 
there have been: 


1. More than a 50% increase in 
total U.S. youth aged 14-17 


2. A 1300% 
enrolled in grades 
public schools 


increase in youth 


9-12 in 


3. A 200% increase in actual en- 
rollment in high school phys- 


ics 

4. A 1200% increase in actual 
enrollment in high school 
chemistry 


5. Multiplication by a factor of 
two of the percent of all U. S. 
youth aged 14-17 who are in 
school and are enrolled in 
physics 

6. Multiplication by a factor of 
eight (nearly) of the per cent 
of all U.S. youth aged 14-17 
who are in school and are en- 
rolled in chemistry 





fields and others, self-appointed 1900 1956 
experts. We have had to look at (a) Total youth aged 14-17 in U.S. population 6,131,000 9.541.000 
their criticisms with much care: (b) Total enrollment in grades 9-12 (public schools) 500.000 6,965,000 
Ale . (c) Actual enrollment in—high school physics 98.846 309,600 
most assuredly, with an open high school chemistry 40,084 519,900 
mind, but always, with some skep- (d) Per cent (c) is of (a)—for physics 1.6% 3.2% 
ticism. As we look ‘ for chemistry 0.7% 5.4% 
. s we loc - them, dd (e) Per cent (c) is of (b)—for physics 19.0% 4.5% 
can find many suggestions for im- for chemistry 7.7% 7.5% 


Let us use as a base the number 
of youngsters in a given grade and 
grant that youngsters study a 
given science outside that grade. 
Taking the 9th grade enrollment 
as a base, 67 per cent of all the 
Ninth grade students last year 
studied general science; 75.5 per 
cent of all the students in the 10th 
grade studied biology; 34.6 per 
cent of those in the 11th grade 
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Dr. John S. Richardson is shown delivering the 
keynote address at the opening session of the 
VEA Science Institute. Extracts from his ad- 
dress are given in this article. Dr. Richardson 
served as conference consultant. He is professor 
of Education at Ohio State University. 
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studied chemistry: and 24.3 per 
cent of those in the 12th grade 
studied physics. Iwo out of three 
studied general science; three out 
of four studied biology; one out 
of three studied chemistry; one out 
of four studied physics. Quantity, 
then, we have. Perhaps we should 
have more, but some critics have 
obviously been misinformed. 


Quality of Program 


Now let us look at the matter 
of quality. What do we do to try 
to build quality into our program? 
Let us look at a few things that 
deserve our attention these days. 
What is it that we expect in our 
schools? And, the question asked 
earlier: ‘Why do we study science 
in schools, anyway?’ Can we 
justify having it there? We could, 
of course, just on practical bases. 

Let us look at some of the basic 
considerations. What is it that we 
want science to do? This is why 
we have it in the schools, isn’t it? 
We have it because we want it to 
do something. We think that this 
is an age where we must have a 
literate citizenry—a_ scientifically 
literate citizenry. Let us see what 
our expectations are. We must 
stop to reflect upon what it is that 
science should do for us, to think 
again about the objectives of our 
teaching. We cannot get the qual- 
ity that we want if we don’t take 
the time to stop to think about 
what it is that we really want to 
get done. 


Objectives of Science Teaching 


In a listing of objectives, there 
is not much order or preference: 
but my first is that which is al- 
most invariably at the top—science 
in our schools should help our 
young people to learn to think 
critically. This may be something 
of a hope with us as yet, but it is 
a hope that we are playing all the 
way. We have faith that the per- 
son who learns to think critically 
in science will use that same abil- 
ity, those same attitudes, those 
same skills, in all his life activities. 

In the second place, we must 
develop scientifically literate citi- 
zens. We hope that through the 
study of science in our schools our 
young people will acquire informa- 
tion that will enable them better 
to understand the nature of the 
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earth and its inhabitants. This is 
a part of being scientifically lit- 
erate. This is why we want sci- 
ence in the schools. 

Third, we hope that through a 
study of science our young people 
will learn to use wisely and effec- 
tively, not only our natural re- 
sources, but also the products of 
science and technology. We live 
in a world of science and its prod- 
ucts; and we feel that young peo- 
ple ought to know how to use 
these products, that they should 
learn how to use our natural re- 
sources. 

We hope, in the fourth place, 
that through a study of science our 
young people will come to under- 
stand the social function of science 
and will come to think and act in 
relation to the implications of sci- 
ence and technology for society. 
We have a feeling that young peo- 
ple ought to know when man's 
habits have been budged, not only 
by a new plastic or a new alloy, 
but when man’s thinking has been 
budged by a new idea such as that 
in the Copernican revolution: 
‘Man must move over. We are not 
living at the center of the uni- 
verse.’ This caused a change in 
man’s thinking about living. It 
caused man to re-think his whole 
scale of values. We think science 
in our schools should do this. 

Fifth, we think that through 
science our young people should 
have their physical and mental 
health developed, that they should 
develop recreational] interests, 
skills, and abilities. 

And, in the sixth place, we are 
certain that through science we 
should be able to contribute to the 
educational and vocational guid- 
ance of young people. We are sure 
that this function is quite com- 
parable in its significance with that 
of imparting subject matter. Con- 
tent is important; no one will ar- 
gue that you can learn in a vac- 
uum. No one will argue that you 
can develop values in a vacuum. 
But certainly, along with this im- 
portant gaining of facts and prin- 
ciples, there are such essential qual- 
ities to our program as giving ade- 
quate guidance to the young peo- 
ple with whom we work. 


Significant Developments 


Some things have been happen- 
ing that affect the way we think 





about science in our schools. We 
must keep an eye on these objec- 
tives that should guide our science 
teaching; but some things have 
been happening that cause us to 
look again very sharply at what 
and how we teach. I shall not at- 
tempt to list all of them. 

Let us keep in mind that there 
have been tremendous strides in 
science in the elementary school. 
We have perhaps failed to take 
this into account on occasion. We 
went through the _ elementary 
school when science was hardly 
there. Much has been happening, 
and | just wonder if we are taking 
it into account as we teach. 

Second, much has been hap- 
pening to science itself; science 
now is not what it was when you 
and I were young. Much has hap- 
pened since we were undergrad- 
uate and even graduate students. 


There is a third matter that we 
have to take into account. Inter- 
estingly enough, we have learned 
a great deal in those same interven- 
ing years about how people learn 
and about what they can learn. We 
used to have some firm ideas about 
the competence of the individual 
mind, but research in psychology 
has shown us with certainty that 
people are capable of learning far 
more than we had suspected. Let’s 
keep this in the picture, please. 

The fourth of these (and sev- 
eral could be added) is that society 
is now making demands on the 
schools for the quality of the sci- 
ence program in a way that it has 
never done in the past; these de- 
mands are real. You see them right 
in your own communities, and we 
see them on a great broad scale as 
well. Society made its demands, 
for example, when the National 
Science Foundation went to the 
Congress two years ago with a pro- 
posal that its budget be signifi- 
cantly inceased above the previous 
year's budget for the educational 
program. Without much delay, 
the request of the Foundation was 
approved in generous measure. 
This was society at work saying, 
‘Here is something we really be- 
lieve in.’’ What does it mean for 
you and me? It means that we 
must restudy our science teaching 
very carefully. It means that we 
have no time to waste as we study 
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how to put more quality into our 
science program. 

As I have reviewed the situation 

here in Virginia, it seems to me 
that it means something like this: 
[hat we must decide what should 
be taught in the 8th and 9th 
grades. I am going to say more 
about this later. It seems to me 
that we should no longer regard 
subject matter lines as being sa- 
cred. We cannot quibble about 
whether the physics teacher is 
teaching some chemistry that he 
ought not to teach, or vice versa. 
We must approach such problems 
with the attitude of the scientist. 
It seems to me that you cannot 
very well be a good science teacher 
without bringing to your job the 
attitudes, the outlooks, the meth- 
od of investigation, the open- 
mindedness, the hard, critical 
study that would characterize the 
solution of any problem. We can't 
regard subject matter lines as be- 
ing sacred. They are fine as guide 
lines, as something to start with; 
but let's go at this problem in 
earnest. We must examine both 
curriculum and method. We are 
going to have to have a good sharp 
look at not only what we teach 
but also how we teach it. 

In all this, we need to look at 
this thing we call curriculum. You 
can look at curriculum in a vari- 
ety of ways. You can think about 
curriculum as a course of study. 
You can think about curriculum 
as a textbook. You can think about 
curriculum as a schedule of cours- 
es. The term is used in all of these 
senses. I shall put into it a sense 
that seems to me far more funda- 
mental than any of these. Curric- 
ulum is a hollow term if the stu- 
dent does not gain some meaning 
as a result of what happens in the 
school. It is a hollow term if he 
doesnt get insight, some 
competence. How do we get insight 
and competence? How does a young 
man, or a young lady, come by 
these insights that we would like 
him to have? They are the result 
of the perception of relationships. 
This perception of relationships 
comes about between things and 
other things, between things and 
ideas, or between ideas and other 
ideas. But how do you perceive 
these relationships?’ How do you 
get started with things and from 
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SCIENCE STUDY DISCUSSED BY LEADERS—Participating in the VEA 
instructional institute on “Science in the Secondary Schools” are leaders of the 
cooperating groups sponsoring this first venture—left to right, Franklin D. Kizer, 
supervisor of Science, State Department of Education; Felix Sanders, Martinsville, 
president, VEA Secondary Science Section; Dr. John D. Richardson, conference 
consultant, Ohio State University; Dr. Louis T. Rader, Virginia Manufacturers 
Association, and general manager, General Electric Company, Waynesboro; and 
Mrs. Margaret Durham Robey, president, Association of Virginia Colleges, and 
Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista. 


them develop ideas’? It seems to 
me that we must recognize that 
since science is concerned with the 
real world, underlying the curric- 
ulum must be real experience. We 
can't get away from the funda- 
mental fact that you do not have 
curriculum in science if you do not 
have real experiences in science. 
Of course, we can't expect any stu- 
dent to relive all the experiences 
of the race in order to learn sci- 
ence. This is absurd. But, there 
must be representative basic ex- 
periences; otherwise, the term 
‘curriculum’ means very little. It 
is then in this sense that I use the 
term. It seems to me that it is the 
only realistic way that we can 
think about the science curriculum. 


Junior High School Science 


Let us call this portion of our 
consideration ““Ihe Strange Case 
of the Thwarted Investigator.” 
What are we going to do about 
junior high school science? Sci- 
ence in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades is the ‘‘no man’s 
land”’ of our field. It is a field in 


which we are doing least. Here 
we have thwarted investigators. 
We have boys and girls coming 
out of the elementary school where 
often they have had a fairly rich 
and significant experience in prob- 
lem solving in science. In many 
of our fine schools, they have 
learned a good bit of science un- 
der favorable conditions. In too 
many cases they then go into jun- 
ior high school science classes that 
are often very dull; they are unim- 
aginative. The youngster sits 43 
minutes by the clock while his 
teacher puts him through an oral 
quiz. Should we wonder why we 
lost students there? The wonder of 
it may be that we have as many 
students in physics and chemistry 
as we do. 

Probably these observations do 
not pertain to you personally. But 
as seen across the country, our 
science in grades 8 and 9 is not 
very well taught. We suffer from 
several problems there. We have 
some reasonably definable patterns 
for science in the elementary school 
and in the senior high school. But, 
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SCIENCE INSTITUTE 


Che first instructional institute conducted under the VEA ex- 
panded services considered “Science in the Secondary Schools.” 
Sponsored by the Secondary Science Section, VEA, in cooperation 
with the Association of Virginia Colleges, State Department of 
Education, and the Virginia Manufacturers Association, some 152 
selected people met at Longwood College, August 20-22, to 
evalute the school science program in the State. Among them were 
94 school people, 15 representing industry, and 24 from colleges, 
and 19 others who met in five groups discussing Physics, Chemis- 
try, Biology, 8th and 9th grade General Science. Here secondary 
school personnel discussed with college faculty and representatives 
of business and industry what is expected of the school science 
program, putting their ideas together for the first time, and came 
up with many recommendations. A summary of these is available 
for science instructors and others interested. 


Scenes from Science Institute 

First row, reading down—Leaders in the Science Institute, Felix Sanders, 
president, Secondary Science Section, VEA; Virginia E. Lewis, Director of 
Professional Services, VEA; and Dr. John S. Richardson, conference con- 
sultant, Ohio State University. Discussion group. College views exchanged— 
Dr. L. R. Quarles, University of Virginia; Col. I. G. Foster, VMI; Dr. Harold 
Garretson, Lynchburg College. Coke break—Thomas Christie, Washington-Lee 
H.S., Arlington, (right). Dr. F. R. Milhiser, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 
Waynesbo:o, evaluates; Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., president, Longwood 
College, welcomes group. 

Second row—Cooperating leaders—Franklin Kizer, State Department of Edu- 
eation: Felix Sanders, Science Section, VEA; Dr. John Richardson, con- 
sultant; Dr. L. T. Rader, Virginia Manufacturers Association; and Mrs. 
Margaret D. Robey, Association of Virginia Colleges. Richard Weakley, Ertle 
Thompson, and Dr, Krug gather some materials. Dr. R. C. Krug, VPI, evalu- 
ates. Picnic dinner at Longwood Estate. Coke break. Janis Brandon and Mrs. 
Cha les Lamphere, VEA staff, register delegates. 

Third row—School boa'd members, Mrs. Bess W. Shrader, Amherst, and Mrs. 
Mary K. Cooley. Carroll County, register. Talking it over—Dr. E. O. Karow, 
Merck & Co.; Mrs. Ruth Horsley, Nelson County H.S. teacher; and Neal Shedd, 
Elementary Science Section, VEA. Dr. Robert F. Smart, second from right, 
University of Richmond and Henrico County School Board, makes a point in 
discussion group. ; 
Fourth row—D. Richardson confers with Dr. James Cole, University of Vir- 
zinia. Edward North, Arlington County, gives group summary. Dr. Robert F. 
Williams and T. Preston Turner, VEA, summarize questions and answers at 
final sessions. 
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in the junior high schools, the 
patterns are not clearly defined. 
There was an attempt at spiraling 
of science in grades 7, 8, and 9. 
This looked good and it worked 
reasonably well except that there 
has been too much repetition in it. 
I would propose that this group 
consider very seriously making a 
clear distinction between science 
in grade 8 and science in grade 9. 
It seems that one of your problems 
may result from the fact that per- 
haps you are not too sure in the 
eighth grade what is going to be 
taught in the ninth grade. And in 
the ninth grade, you may not be 
too sure of what has been done 
in the eighth. If this condition 
exists, it is something to examine 
carefully and proceed promptly to 
correct. There is an area under the 
general heading of ‘‘Earth Science.” 
Such an area includes a study of 
the earth and the make-up of its 
crust; in other words, historical 
and physical geology. It includes a 
study of the resources of the earth 
and how we make use of them in 
our scientific and 


the conservation of these resources 
and some consideration of what is 
known as physical geography. 
Meterology and astronomy are 
appropriate inclusions. If in the 
eighth grade we were to consider a 
program such as this, we would 
leave to the ninth grade a con- 
sideration of some things we have 
been trying to do in the eighth 
grade. The quality of the program 
in both grades would be improved. 
Earth science in the eighth grade 
is logically and _ psychologically 
defensible. It follows logically up- 
on the science that the young people 
have studied in the elementary 
school. It is psychologically sound 
in that it carresponds with the de- 
veloping horizons that these young 
people are finding in thcse years 
when they are 12, 13, and 14 years 
old. 


Quality of Method in Teaching 


Method has become, for some 
persons, one of those nasty words 
and this is unfortunate. I am 
afraid that many crimes have been 
committed in its name. But we 
would be guilty of certain negli- 
gence if we were not to consider 
how we teach. It seems to me that 
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if we are going to intrigue young 
people, attract them, and inspire 
them, we have to stop and think 
about what we do that will accom- 
plish such goals. 

Why don’t we teach scientifi- 
cally? How many honest-to-good- 
ness investigations did your stu- 
dents make last year? How many 
real problems did they tackle? 
Without doubt you could name a 
good many. But for perhaps a 
good many of us there were not 
enough real honest-to-goodness in- 
vestigations—real situations where 
they had problems to solve. Many 
of our science rooms, I am afraid, 
are characterized only by so called 
discussions which are really recita- 
tions—question and answer ses- 
sions—and cookbook laboratory 
procedures and lectures. 

There have been a number of 
significant developments related to 
method in the past few months 
and years. One of the more hope- 
ful of these is the effort by the 
Manufacturing Chemists Associa- 
tion through their so-called “‘open- 
ended.experiments.’’ ‘Through .im- 
proved laboratory guides, they are 
trying to keep the teacher from 
supplying the answer to what is 
going to happen. They are trying 
to require the student to find out 
some things for himself, and I 
wish them well. We need this kind 
of learning aid in other fields. We 
need teachers who will develop 
them. I think a science teacher 
ought to have it within him to 
say, ‘I’m going to develop that 
sort of thing with my own young- 
sters.”’ 

With respect to method, do you, 
as a science teacher, use all of your 
resources? Does the solution of 
any problem or series of problems 
involve everything you have 
around you, both physical and in- 
tellectual resources?’ Do you con- 
sider your laboratory not just 
those four walls with the test 
tubes, the beakers, and the micro- 
scopes or do you consider all of 
God’s great universe as your lab- 
oratory? Do you consider His 
creatures—His men and women, 
His engineers, and His scientists in 
your community—are they a part 
of your investigation? No doubt 
they are in many of your schools, 
but I submit that we need to do 
more of this. 


Guidance and the Gifted 


Finally, let us consider provi- 
sions in our science teaching for 
the gifted. We hear a great deal 
these days about providing for the 
gifted. Many persons are going 
around telling us what to do, espe- 
cially for the gifted. There isn't 
anything about providing for the 
gifted that we have not known for 
the last thirty-five years. The dif- 
ficulty is that we have not done 
anything about them. The gifted 
are the neglected people, and we do 
need to provide for them. But if 
we simply apply what we know 
about individual differences and 
how to provide for them, they 
would be getting nearer what is 
due them. Why don’t we look at 
our methods and see if they are 
showing? 

Providing for the gifted involves 
a closely related function-guidance. 
Is this not one of your functions as 
a science teacher? Or are you go- 
ing to abdicate and let the guid- 
ance director, who probably knows 
little about this field that you and 
I are in, be the student’s only 
source of help and advice? He will, 
of course, be able to help you. He 
will have instruments and _ tech- 
niques that are useful, but I would 
not leave the entire program to 
him and then complain because he 
gives them little help and poor ad- 
vice. You, too, should be in- 
volved; a good guidance program 
is based on a team approach. 

A well-known story is appro- 
priate here: This is the season of 
the county fair and the state fair. 
One farmer asked another across 
the back line fence if he planned to 
go to the state fair. But Lem Jones 
said he figured he would not go 
this year. “‘Why not? You know 
they have all those fine agricul- 
tural displays. They have new 
farming implements. They show 
you new practices. You'll surely 
want to go. You'll be a better 
farmer when you come back, 
Lem.”” ‘Well, yes, I reckon I 
might, but you know, I don’t 
farm now half as good as I know 
how.” 

" I wonder if we are teaching sei- 
ence half as well as we know how. 
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by C. FRED KELLEY 


Director, Educational Television, Norfolk 


TELEVISION 


Might Do 


for the 


Schools 


LYING sputniks, soaring birth- 
rates and teacher shortages have 
finally caused concern throughout 
the nation about the job confront- 
ing American education. Many of 
our national leaders now want edu- 





On the receiving end—students in 
television classes follow their “new” 
teacher via TV. Follow-up teachers 
in the classroom will supplement this 
instruction. 
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cators to act quickly to meet the 
challenge of Soviet scientific ad- 
vances. This challenge calls for 
more than merely putting ‘‘new 
wine in old bottles’ but changes in 
the schoo] program—decisive steps, 
if necessary, for survival in this 
atomic age. 

Whoever claimed it takes fifty 
years for a new idea to influence 
American education must not have 
lived during this time when tele- 
vision is being used in many 
schools and colleges. In operation 
last year were 136 closed-circuit 
television installations in our 
schools plus 24 educational televi- 
sion broadcasting stations. By the 
end of this year, it is predicted that 
42 open-circuit educational broad- 
casting stations will be in opera- 
tion. Today over thirty thousand 
college students are receiving part 
of their instruction by television. 


x 


we 





More attention is being devoted to 
public school teaching which pre- 
sents the core of many subjects tel- 
evised on a daily basis, Television 
teaching is then followed-up by the 
classroom teacher who builds on 
this instruction and assimilates it 
with his students. 

Many open minded educators are 
using open and closed-circuit tele- 
vision to educate a greater number 
of pupils. An experiment that ap- 
pears particularly significant is be- 
ing conducted in the state of Ne- 
braska. The University and the 
State Department of Education in 
Nebraska are using television plus 
correspondence study to reach the 
smaller rural public school systems 
not staffed or equipped to offer all 
high school subjects. Nebraska, 
using open-circuit television, broad- 
casts seven subjects including Span- 
ish, geometry, and physics. This 
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No longer does “absenteeism” mean that the student will miss out on all of his 
class work for “Classroom of the Air” is broadcast on “open circuit” for all 


to view. 
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year’s program capitalizes on the 
experience gained last year when 
beginning algebra was taught by 
television-correspondence study in 
six small rural high schools to 
about 110 pupils. On the basis of 
standardized achievement test 
scores, the pupils in the experiment 
performed ‘‘slightly better than 
students of equal ability in the con- 
trol schools who received instruc- 
tion through regular classroom pro- 
cedures.’ 

Oklahoma's television project 
covers a broadcasting area of about 
ninety miles. As in Nebraska, they 
are using television as a means to 
get good teaching and subjects to 
rural high school youngsters who 
in the past did not have the oppor- 
tunity to receive these courses be- 
cause of the geographic location of 
their schools. Through this use of 
educational television our nation 
would be reaching a heretofore 
untapped source of talent. This 
seems more significant in light of 
the fact that Russia is producing 
two and a half to three times as 
many scientists and engineers as 
we. 

In Virginia 

In Norfolk, we are experiment- 
ing with teaching plane geometry, 
American history, and_ general 
science to classes of larger than nor- 
mal size ranging from 75 to 200 
puxils. This use of direct teaching 
combined with ‘‘follow-up”’ class- 
room instruction creates a teaching 
team that works cooperatively to 
raise the quality barrier of instruc- 
tion. The studio or television 
teacher is released full time to pre- 
pare for the half-hour daily tele- 
cast. The follow-up or classroom 
teacher performs an equally impor- 
tant role and he is experimenting 
with new teaching techniques for 
working with large groups. Such 
devices as lavalier microphones and 
over-head projectors are being tried 
plus recent psychological research 
findings concerning large groups. A 
new job classification, teacher as- 
sistant, has been created. The stu- 
dent involved, in fact, has more 
than one professional teacher con- 
cerned with his rate of learning. 
The ‘‘teaching team’’ strives to 
bring him the best quality of in- 
struction locally available. 
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During the summer workshop teachers demonstrated and developed their tele- 
vision techniques while school administrators and television official studied 


their progress. 


With television we have found 
the best way yet to present visual 
aids and rich resources of the com- 
munity to classrooms. The ‘‘class- 
rooms’ in most cases are lunch- 
rooms or music rooms that before 
were only used part of the school 
day. In two situations we have 
utilized space and kept the schools 
involved from going on double- 
shift sessions. 

In conclusion, this national ex- 
periment, of which Norfolk is one 
of ten major cities involved, bears 
close examination because of Amer- 
ica’s critical shortage of teachers. 
Following World War II we be- 
came concerned about the problem 
of teacher shortage. Our country 
knew larger and larger school pop- 
ulations were on the way because 
of an increasing birthrate.. Today, 
ten years later it is estimated we 
need 135,000 more trained teach- 
ers, with the need growing. I do 
not contend that television will 
solve this critical situation or that 
instruction by television is going 
to eliminate the necessity for hav- 
ing a teacher in the classroom but 
rather, with the use of this me- 
dium, we could have more dynamic 
schools and better capitalize on the 
talent available. 


Channel 21 was assigned to Norfolk 
by FCC for educational purposes. 
Early in 1957 the Ford Foundation 
for the Advancement of Education 
made funds available to the City of 
Norfolk for an educational television 
experiment. The experiment would 
operate on a sum of sixty to one hun- 
dred thousand dollars for the first 
year; half of which Ford Foundation 
would contribute to be matched by an 
equal amount by the City of Norfolk. 
City and school officials agreed to 
participate and time was made avail- 
able by WVEC-TV. C. Fred Kelley, 
principal of Ocean Air School, was 
named the first director of Norfolk 
Educational Television. 


Last July some 70 Norfolk teachers 
participated in a workshop on tele- 
vision technique, with four selected 
to appear on a regular teaching basis. 
Beginning September 9, 1957, stu- 
dents in four elementary, two junior 
high and four senior high schools be- 
gan to take courses on television re- 
ceivers set up in their schools. While 
the effectiveness of this experiment 
will not be known until the end of 
this school year when the progress 
of the 2,000 students taking courses 
cn television is compared with the 
others attending class in the cus- 
tomary manner, it has been noted that 
the television classes are farther into 
the year’s work than the others and 
the studerits endorse this method of 
instruction. 
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A Teacher Talks Back 


INCE the advent of Russia's 
Sputnik much has been said 
and written about the inadequacies 
of our schools on the teaching of 
Science. As an elementary teacher 
I would refute some of the accusa- 
tions and say that something is be- 
ing done to give our children a 
background in the fundamentals of 
science even at the primary level. 

I teach the fourth grade in a 
comparatively small school in size 
as buildings go, but a large school 
in parental interest and pupil par- 
ticipation. With my group of 
twenty-six boys, fifteen girls, and 
eighty-two parents, I have worlds 
of “‘good material’’ with which to 
work. 

Not a day goes by, and rarely a 
class, without our touching on or 
becoming deeply involved in some 
phase of science. The other day 
the word ‘‘silt’’ appeared in the 
Weekly Reader, an educational and 
supplemental reading material used 
by fourth graders. Webster's Ele- 
mentary Dictionary gave the mean- 
ing of silt as ‘“‘mud or fine earth 
carried in, or deposited by, water.” 
During the class discussion one 
point led to another until finally 
the children had the assignment of 
how silt is removed from drinking 





Here R. V. Payne gets an astro- 
nomical explanation of the planets 
of the solar system from daughter 

while Mrs. Harry Farmer 
listens to this and the magnetic ex- 
planation of dancing dolls from Di- 
anne Landrum. 
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by MRS. MILDRED CRALLE MOTLEY 


Coates Elementary School, Pittsylvania County 


water, how water is purified in a 
city plant, what method is used in 
the home, what can be done to 
make the home method taste better. 

Some children experimented to 
learn that water tastes “‘flat’’ when 
boiled, and by pouring the water 
from one container to another, air 
will make boiled water taste good 
again. 

One mother made arrangements 
for the pupils to visit the city 
water plant. Five mothers and 
two daddies volunteered to trans- 
port and to chaperone the forty- 
one children. One mother said she 
wanted to go along to see for her- 
self how water is purified on a 
large scale. The little word ‘‘silt’’ 
resulted in the study of the purifi- 
cation of water. This is just one 
example of the frequent times we 
get involved in something of a sci- 
entific nature, and one of the many 
times parents have so willingly lent 
their support and aid to their ever- 
grateful teacher and pupils. 

Where there is parental interest, 
there will be pupil interest. One 
of the best methods of stirring the 
interests of parents is sending sim- 
ple mimeographed experiments 
home with the children, and at the 
same time cautioning the children 
not to do them except in the pres- 
ence of an adult which means, of 
course, mother or daddy. My rea- 
sons are two-fold. It is always 
best to have an adult around when 
small children are experimenting 
and, secondly, it is a good way to 
get the par. ats interested. 

Take ithe experiment we did re- 
cently, “Does Air Occupy Space.” 
This was done in two parts at two 
different times. In fact, there were 
two separate experiments illustrat- 
ing the same science principle. All 
the apparatus needed was found in 
the home. The results were varied. 


“My daddy didn’t believe it, so 
he tried it.’ 

“Mine didn’t work and I don’t 
know what’s wrong with it.”’ 

“T got mine to work.” 

‘‘My mother said we are learn- 
ing things in school that she never 
had.”’ 

Of course, all experiments are 
done in class after a tryout at 
home, and many experiments are 
done in class that are not done at 
home. By sending simple yet fun- 
to-do experiments home, parents 
become interested in what their 





Another parent, Robert Maustian, 
president of the PTA, watches his 
son, Don, demonstrate the air pres- 
sure theory involved in the experi- 
ment which “plunks” the egg to the 
bottom of the milk bottle. 





Other experiments by fourth graders 
show the making of carbon dioxide 
and glass bending. 
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children are learning in school. 
This method creates good public 
relations and becomes a spring- 
board for anything else a teacher 
wishes to accomplish in her efforts 
to teach science. 


Not all science taught in my 
class is incidental, and neither is it 
just mimeographed and sent home. 
The ideal method, and one which 
we use quite frequently, is the 
pupil - teacher - planning - method 
which, after the initial curiosity is 
aroused, the children with their 
teacher plan their activities. They 
have a specific purpose for experi- 
menting. They draw their own 
conclusions. With the guidance of 




















the teacher, these conclusions are 
listed on the board. Then, if the 
children are satisfied that “‘air oc- 
cupies space’, they are given the 
opportunity to show other ways 
wherein they are right. 

Science is a doing subject. Ex- 
perimenting is one of the impor- 
tant ways of learning science prin- 
ciples. Experimenting gives the 
children first-hand information 
and a satisfaction that they cannot 
derive from other ways of learning. 


Sputniks are here to stay, but so 
is science in the elementary school! 





Photographs Courtesy of The Danville Reg- 
ister 
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Young scientists Ray Jones and 
Kenneth Austin, Jr. demonstrate the 
magnetic lift used in their homemade 
crane operated with magnets and a 
dry cell battery. Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth Austin seem pleased with the 
workability of their son’s handicraft 
operated on a scientific theory of 
magnetism. A magnetic diving doll 
was another project. 





CONVENTION DELEGATES and others will find this parking map of downtown Richmond helpful when driving in 


for the VEA Convention—October 29-31. This map is supplied through the courtesy of the Richmond Chamber of Com- 


merce to help visitors with parking problems. 
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Ciinscie’ map of the United States is viewed by fifth graders, Jeanie Rae West, Billy Carlisle, and Fetzer Williams, 





as their teacher, Mrs. Peggy Whiteman Hohmann, surveys their outdoor geography project. 


In Studying Geography— 


TENNIS COURT MAP 


Helps Students 


HEN my fifth grade class at 

Cradock Elementary School 
in Norfolk County was studying 
the geography of the United States, 
I tried to help the children realize 
the relationship of each of the states 
according to size and position by 
the use of various map games, 
puzzles, and other devices. 

One day, a pupil, Fetzer Wil- 
liams, brought to class a copy of 
the March issue of Friends maga- 
zine in which he had seen an ar- 
ticle about an elementary school 
principal in Pueblo, Colorado, 
who had painted a 35 foot map 
of the United States on the school 
playground. Immediately my class 
wanted to try it. Mr. Slade W. 
Phillips, our principal, was shown 
the article and he offered to fyr- 
nish the necessary materials if we 


would paint such a map on one of 


our school tennis courts. 

Mr. Jack Isenhour, principal of 
the Colorada elementary school, 
was written a letter, composed in 
our English class, asking him for 
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suggestions. His reply gave us 
many helpful ideas for completing 
the project. 

First we took a small map of the 
country and cut out each state and 
the five Great Lakes individually. 
Then, one by one, we put each 
state in an opaque projector which 
magnified the state on the wall. 
Next, we traced the outline of each 
state onto heavy construction pa- 
per taped on the wall. Finally, 
each state and lake was cut out. 
All this work: was done on Satur- 
day, so that no class time was tak- 
en up with the project. 

Early one Saturday morning 
the class met on the school tennis 
court and laid down each state, 
starting with Texas, and outlined 
them with chalk. After all the out- 
lines were completed, we had a 
picnic lunch, and then spent the 
rest of the day painting the out- 
lines with white cement paint and 
the lakes with green. Unlike Mr. 
Isenhour, we did not paint in the 


by MRS. PEGGY WHITEMAN HOHMANN 


names of the states as one of our 
purposes was to aid the fifth grad- 
ers in learning each state by its lo- 
cation and shape. 

The map, 30 feet wide, is used 
by the fourth, fifth and sixth grade 
pupils. 

Each class using the map has 
made up its own games to go with 
it. One of the favorites has been 
to have a child stand in a certain 
state, tell him the state to which 
you would like him to go, and 
then have him name each state that 
he walks through in reaching his 
destination. Another enjoyable 
one is naming the capital of a state, 
and having a child from each team 
race to see who can stand in the 
correct state first. 

I believe the map is serving a 
useful purpose at our school and 
my pupils are proud of their part 
in making it. In teaghing geogra- 
phy, the map is an interesting and 
effective way of helping pupils 
learn the states. 
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by C. C. TRILLINGHAM 


Superintendent of the 
Los Angeles County Schools 


Men and Milestones 


Superintendents ponder an important professional decision 


i” the pioneer days of this coun- 
try when the first roads were 
being opened up to the west, small 
stone ‘markers were often placed 
one mile apart to show the dis- 
tance still remaining to the next 
major town. The milestones gave 
encouragement to the travelers to 
show the distance they had trav- 
eled as well as the distance yet to 
go. 

As schoo] administration has 
moved along the trail toward 
stronger professional status, there 
have been some milestones bigger 
than the rest. Ten years ago such 
a milestone was the result of the 
announcement that a tremendous 
program of improvement in school 
administration was being created, 
largely as the result of generous 
grants from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. We think another 
such large milestone looms up just 
ahead. 

At the next meeting of the 
Ameritan Association of School 
Administrators—Atlantic City in 
February of 1959—the members 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators will be 
asked to vote Yes or No to a pro- 
posal to make two years of grad- 
uate training in an approved col- 
lege or university a qualification 
for membership tn the Association. 
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As is usual in such matters, present 
members of the Association will be 
unaffected by the regulation as 
long as they remain in good stand- 
ing. As is usual, also, the date for 
the enforcement of such regulations 
is advanced a few years—in this 
case, January 1, 1964. 

While the proposal for AASA 
is not something completely new 
under the sun it comes mighty close 
to it. True, the state education as- 
sociations in both Kansas and 
Maine have adopted training qual- 
ifications for membership, but the 
attempt by a national professional 
association to enforce such a re- 
quirement for the field of educa- 
tion is apparently a new idea. 

How, then, did it come about? 
After the Kellogg Foundation-fi- 
nanced Cooperative Program in 
Educational Administration had 
run five years of its course, a Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of 
School Administration was estab- 
lished with a supplementary Kel- 
logg grant as a functioning part of 
the AASA. Beginning with a full- 
time executive secretary and a com- 
mittee of eighteen persons repre- 
senting the colleges, the national 
school board organizaton, state 
departments of education and prac- 
ticing school administrators, the 
committee began to look back over 


the accomplishments of the CPEA 
and ahead to the kind of enforce- 
ment of professional standards 
which would insure more adequate 
training for schoo] administrators. 
The committee was interested, too, 
in procedures which would insure 
inservice help for administrators 
already on the job. 

During the first two years of the 
committee, research studies were 
analyzed and experimental train- 
ing programs were carefully ap- 
praised. Newer techniques in the 
training of school administrators 
—such things as internships, field 
surveys, experimental laboratories, 
social science seminars, case-type in- 
struction, and the like—were care- 
fully evaluated. Then the com- 
mittee began to advise with col- 
leges and universities which were 
interested in appraising their prep- 
aration program for administra- 
tors and in making recommenda- 
tions for change. Similar consul- 
tations involved changes in state 
certification regulations. And per- 
haps the most important work 
during this phase was the establish- 
ment of liaison with the National 
Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. The commit- 
tee drafted a guide for the accredi- 
tation of colleges which offer work 
in school administration. Later, 
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the guide was adopted by the 
Council. The committee has en- 
couraged school board associations 
to adopt policies which limit the 
selection of local school adminis- 
trators to graduates of approved in- 
stitutions only. In February of 
1958, the committee released Some- 
thing to Steer By, a series of 35 
proposals for better preparation of 
school administrators. 


But in all of these worthwhile 
changes the school administrator 
was asking other groups to do his 
work for him. How then could 
school administrators themselves, 
organized within the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors, give some strength to their 
convictions about standards of 
preparation? From its Committee 
for the Advancement of School 
Administration came the sugges- 
tion to the AASA executive com- 
mittee that qualifications for mem- 
bership in the association was one 
possible avenue. Such a proposal, 
the committee warned, had to have 
at least two features. First, it 
should provide for an adequate 
amount of graduate training in an 
institution which had a genuine 
professional preparation program 
for school administrators (al- 
though conceivably much of the 
graduate study could be in related 
fields other than strictly education- 
al administration). Second, grad- 
uate study in any institution 
should not be allowed; there must 
be accreditation controls which 
will lend to the accreditation move- 
ment the undeniable strength and 
power of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

The seven members of AASA's 
executive committee have urged 
every member of the association to 
consider seriously this proposal. 
They go further. They ask all 
members of the education profes- 
sion to contemplate the effects of 
our action and to advise with us in 
this and other matters which lend 
status and strength to the profes- 
sion at large. 

We make this proposal with a 
few convictions in mind. First, 
the complex job of administering 
America’s schools is one which is 
entirely too important and too 
complex to be left to haphazard 
selection and training. Second, our 
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evidence is overwhelming that a 
good training program for admin- 
istrators is an expensive one in 
time and money. Third, we are 
convinced that many colleges were 
“backed into’’ the training of 
school administrators in a day 
when virtually all graduate study 
was for people who expected to 
occupy administrative positions. 
With the increase of the graduate 
training for classroom teachers, 
many of these smaller colleges 
(and some large ones as well) 
could better use their resources and 
their facilities by specializing in 
fields of preparation other than ad- 
ministration. And fourth, we rec- 
ognize the propriety for voluntary 
national professional associations 
to step out ahead of state certifica- 
tion regulations and existing prac- 
tice. 

We realize that the step we ask 
our members to consider is a big 
one. But by our response we will 


indicate just how serious we are 
about professional standards for 
school administration. This pro- 
posal will in no manner affect the 
status of the many associate mem- 
bers who now belong to our Asso- 
ciation. Nor will it affect the status 
of present members, regular and 
associate. In no way does the term 
“two years of graduate study” 
imply that we are talking about 
two years of courses labeled *‘school 
administration’’—indeed quite the 
opposite is true, for we strongly 
believe that the well-prepared 
school administrator is one who 
has more than a casual acquaint- 
ance with the social sciences and 
humanities — and not exclusively 
at the undergraduate level. 

The milestone is there for us to 
etch the words which signify how 
far we have come in the advance- 
ment of our profession. School ad- 
ministrators will decide come Feb- 
ruary. 
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third year. Here Mrs. Mary Brewer, Scholarship Committee chairman, watches 
as Alan Beamer, president of the Alexandria Education Association, presents $500 
scholarships to two June graduates, Dorothy Carol Shaw of Francis Hammond 
High School and Faye Vivian Harlow of George Washington High School. 
Recipients of the scholarships will enter college this fall to prepare for the teach- 
ing profession. Scholarships were awarded on the basis of need, acceptance by a 
college, rank in upper half of graduating class, and possession of necessary quali- 
fications for teaching. In addition, each applicant submitted a paragraph ex- 
plaining ““Why I Want to be a Teacher” Proceeds from the AEA variety show, 
“Anything Goes”, made possible the two scholarship grants totaling $1000. 
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TEACHERS 


Plan now to have your 
students enter the 7th 
Annual 


KEEP 
VIRGINIA 








First place winning poster in the 1957 contest was submitted by 
Robert N. Dunville, Jr., a student at Richmond’s Thomas Jefferson 
High School. This poster was reproduced in four colors on over 
250,000 Smokey Bear Book Covers which have been distributed in 
Virginia’s Schools this year. 


For the seventh consecutive year Vir- 
ginia Forests, Inc., and the Virginia 
Building Material Association, once 
again are sponsoring the KEEP Vir- 
GINIA GREEN poster contest. This con- 
test is designed to make the school 
children of Virginia more aware of the 
importance of the State’s forest and 
water resources. An appropriate theme 
is selected for each contest and deals 
with one or both of these resources. 
For the 1958 contest the sponsoring 
organizations haye assigned the title, 
“Wood is Useful—Plant More Trees.” 
The sponsors feel that this theme will 
make the student better appreciate 
wood and its many uses in our modern 
living. In addition, those students who 
design and complete a poster will more 
fully appreciate the urgent need for 
fire protection in managing Virginia’s 
forests. 

The awards being offered in this con- 
test consist of two school prizes, one 
high school and one grade school, each 
to receive $50.00 and a trophy, plus 
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$900.00 in prizes to individual win- 
ners. In this manner the students will 
be competing for individual prizes as 
well as for the school prizes. 


The grade school and high school 
prizes will be determined by the total 
number of posters submitted and on 
the number of winning posters selected 
during the final judging. 


In the 1957 contest, 3108 posters 
were received from 197 different 
schools. This is not the total number 
of posters prepared in the contest, since 
many teachers screen the entries and 
send only the best to Richmond for 
judging. By so doing, these teachers 
are cutting down on the possibility of 
their school being considered for one of 
the school prizes. We urge the teachers 
to send in all entries submitted by 
their students, regardless of appearance. 
In this manner the sponsors will have 
a better idea of the number of students 
taking part in this conservation proj- 
ect. 


Virginia Forests, 


GREEN 


Poster Contest 


Sponsored by: 


Inc. 


and 


The Virginia Building Materials 


Association 


Final judging of the posters will be 
based on originality, art work, message 
portrayed, neatness and spelling. To 
assist in selecting the winners, a judge 
will be present from each of the fol- 
lowing organizations — Virginia For- 
ests, Inc., Virginia Building Material 
Association, Virginia Division of For- 
estry, VPI Extension Service, Soil Con- 
servation Service, and State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


The winners in the 1958 poster con- 
test will be selected at the annual 
meeting of Virginia Forests, Inc., to 
be held at the Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Virginia, on February 3 and 4. 


Sponsors of this conservation proj- 
ect desire that all Virginia school 
teachers make an effort to encourage 
their students to submit a poster prior 
to the December 31, 1958, deadline. 

For additional information concern- 
ing details of the contest, write to Vir- 
ginia Forests, Inc., 301 East Franklin 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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CONVENTION INFORMATION 


Virginia Education Association 


Richmond 


October 29, 30, 31, 1958 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS—Hote! John Marshall, Fifth 
and Franklin Streets, Richmond. 

All general sessions of the convention will be held at the 
Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets, but the official 
headquarters with registration and exhibits will be at the Hotel 
John Marshall. 


REGISTRATION—Hotel John Marshall, Virginia Room. 


All persons attending the annual meeting should register and 
receive the official program, badge, and other important infor- 
mation. 

The Registration Desk will be open from 8:00 A.M. to 9:00 
P.M. on Wednesday, October 29, and Thursday, October 30; 
and from 8:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. on Friday, October 31. 


DELEGATES—Those elected to represent local education asso- 
ciations on the basis of one delegate for each twenty-five active 
members or major fraction thereof. 


Additional delegates, provided by the revised Constitution, en- 
title each association to elect— 


1. One member of the local school board 
Superintendent of Schools 

Presidents of each college having a local association 
Presidents of each local association, ex-officio 


Member of VEA Board of Directors, if member of local 
association. 


Vie Ww bd 


All delegates must be elected by local associations. 


CREDENTIALS—Delegates whose certificates of election have 
been forwarded to the VEA Headquarters will be given an official 
delegate badge by which they will be identifed. Delegates will 
also be given a complimentary ticket to the Delegate Assembly 
dinners which will be held in the Hotel John Marshall at 6:00 
P.M. on Wednesday, October 29, for delegates from Districts 
A, C, D, F, G, J; on Thursday, October 30, for delegates from 
Districts E, H, I, M, P, and on Friday, October 31, for dele 
gates from Districts B. K, L, N, O. Thursday and Friday din- 
ners are scheduled for 5:30 P.M. 

Any change in the list of delegates submitted shall be made 
only upon written request therefor signed by the president or 
secretary of the local association and received by the Credentials 
Committee. 

Delegates so certified to the annual meeting shall thereafter 
continue to be delegates of the respective local association at all 
special meetings of the Association until the next annual meeting. 


VOTING—Each delegate shall have one vote, provided, that if 
neither the delegate nor his alternate, if any, is able to vote in 
person at a meeting of the Association, a written proxy. may be 
given by the delegate to some other person authorizing such 
person, to vote at the meeting. 

Voting at all meetings shall be viva voce, provided, if a roll 
call is demanded by one-fourth of the delegates present, the 
executive secretary shall call the roll of delegates to secure a 
complete and accurate record of the votes cast. 

All members of the Association, whether delegates or not, 
shall be entitled to a voice on the floor. 
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QUORUM—Doelegates having in the aggregate a majority of the 
number of votes entitled to be cast in person or by proxy at the 
meeting of the Association shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 


SEATING ARRANGEMENTS—During business sessions of 
the Association, delegates shall occupy seats reserved for them on 
the first floor of the Mosque Auditorium. Placards will indicate 
the section reserved for each of the sixteen districts of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association. The constitution requires that 
delegates shall occupy seats reserved for them. All delegates are 
requested to be in their seats before the hour set for the meeting 
and remain through the business sessions, if possible. Delegates 
are expected to be in attendance at all sessions. 


DINNER FOR DELEGATE ASSEMBLY—L imited space makes 
it necessary to have the Delegate Dinner in three sections in the 
Hotel John Marshall Roof Garden as follows: 

Wednesday, October 29, 6:00 P.M.—Delegates from Districts 
A, < @, FP, G.. J. 

Thursday, October 30, 5:30 P.M.—Delegates from Districts 
EE: 1% &. P. 

Friday, October 31, 5:30 P.M.—Delegates from Districts B, 
K, L, N, O. Identical programs for the dinners will be given. 

Those who find it impossible to attend on the evening sched- 
uled for their District may exchange tickets with other delegates. 


HOUSING—The hotels of Richmond, together with the_Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce and the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, will operate an independent housing bureau for the VEA 
Convention. 


All requests for reservations should be addressed to the Housing 
Bureau for the VEA Convention, 116 South Third Street, 


Richmond 19, Virginia—Attention of Mrs. Lee J. Hasbrouck. 
Please make reservations immediately. A convenient form for 

requesting accommodations, together with hotel rates, is found 

on page 35 of the September issue, Virginia Journal of Educa- 


tion. 


IMPORTANT—All membership dues should be paid or written 
authorization for payments made and delegates reported to the 
VEA Headquarters before October 15. 





100 PER CENT IN VEA! 


A high percentage of the relatively few member- 
ship reports received by this date (September 25) 
are 100 per cent in the VEA. The 100 per cent 
associations are as follows. Congratulations! 


Brunswick Norton 
Charles City-New Kent Nottoway 
Charlotte Pulaski 
Floyd Radford 
Fluvanna Russell 
Greene Scott 
Greensville Stafford 
Highland Suffolk 
King George Surry 
Lunenburg Warren 
Middlesex 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 12:30- Luncheon, Department of Supervisors, Hotel 
2:00 P.M. John Marshall, Roof Garden 
12:30 P.M. Luncheon, Junior High School Principals, Hotel 
Monday, October 27 John Marshall, Lee Room 
1 :30- Virginia College Choral Clinic Rehearsal, Hotel 
9:00 A.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education Associa- 3:30 P.M. Jefferson, Flemish Room 
tion, Headquarters, 116 South Third Street 2:00 P.M. Department of Teacher Education, Hotel John 
‘ Marshall, Byrd Room 
Tuesday, October 28 Department of Elementary School Principals, 
9:00 A.M. Board of Directors, Virginia Education Associa- a Meeting, Woman's Club Auditorium, 211 
° ast Franklin Street 
tion, Headquarters, 116 South Third Street 2:00 emeenin oft Gebted — 
2:00 P.M. Department of Superintendents, Hotel John 4:00 P.M General Mex “ne Hotel Joh greet Neches 8 
Marshall, Roof Garden, Monroe, Lee, Byrd, ; sia. weg a a ae ae See 
Washington, George Wythe Rooms ; oes 
8:00 P.M. Department of Supervisors, Executive Com- 2:30 P.M. ee. of Classroom Teachers, Executive 
oard Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
mittee, Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room pete 
ees See Hotel John Guidance Section, Executive Committee Meeting, 
= , Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
Wednesday, October 29 3:00 P.M. Department of Visiting Teachers, General 
Meeting, Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
9:30 A.M. Department of Superintendents, General Meet- 3 :00- Guidance Section, Business Meeting, Hotel John 
ing, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 4:00 P.M. Marshall, Washington Room 
9:30- Coffee Hour. Department of Supervisors, Hotel 3 :00- Open House, Virginia Education Association, 
10:30 A.M. John Marshall, Washington-Byrd Rooms 5:00 P.M. 116 South Third Street 
11:00 A.M.- Department of Supervisors, General Meeting, Coffee Hour, Bridgewater College Alumni, Hotel 
12:30 P.M. Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Department of Superintendents, 3 :30- Virginia College Choral Clinic Rehearsal, Hotel 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 4:30 P.M. Jefferson, Flemish. Monticello, Randolph Rooms 
2:00 P.M. Department of Elementary School Principals, 4:00 P.M. Tea, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 
Advisory Board, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 4:00- Guidance Section, Executive Committee Meeting 
Room 5:00 P.M. Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
2:00 Department of Supervisors, General Meeting, 5:30 P.M. Delegate Dinner for Districts E, H, I, M, P 
4:00 P.M. Hotel John Marshall. Jackson Room Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
3:30 P.M. Dep: i re ae ye ee 6:00 P.M. Dinner, Department of Elementary School 
3 epartment of Visiting Teachers, EF xecutive elicitin Eitiel talon Sheid “me 
Committee Meeting, Hotel John Marshall, Lee vineipate, Hote! Joba Marshall, Jackson Room 
“pease : 6:00 Dinner, Guidance Section, Executive Committee 
: : 8:00 P.M. Hotel John Marshall. Lee Room 
4:00 Department of Secondary School Principals, 7 :00- Health and Physical Education Section, Hote! 
6:00 P.M. Executive and Board of Directors, Hotel John 10:00 P.M. Richmond. Mansion Room 
Marshall, George Wythe Room 7:30 P.M. Classical Section, Executive Meeting, Hotel John 
4:00 P.M. District Meetings (Executive Sessions) Marshall, Monroe Room 
District A—-VEA Headquarters Staff Room (Miss 7:30 P.M. Virginia College Choral Clinic Rehearsal, Hote! 
Brown's Office) Jefferson, Flemish Room 
District B—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room Music Department, Board of Control, Hotel Jef 
District C—Hotel Richmon” Richmond Room ferson, Monticello Room 
District D—Hotel Richmous, Capital Room 8:00 P.M. Business Education Section, Board of Directors 
District E—VEPCO Auditorium Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
District P—Hotel Richmond, Mansion Room ; ele 
District G—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 8:00 P.M. THIRD GENERAL SESSION OF DELEGATE 
District H—Hotel John Marshall, Washington ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and 
Room Main Streets 
Jistric aml Ff > > ’ Tsay 4 
7 I—VEA Headquarters (Dr. Williams a ees 
a ke a Senn cea Deeeng's 7:30 A.M. NEA Breakfast, Hotel John Marshall, Roof 
LOO . 
District K—-Second Baptist Church e Genten sa , ie ts , 
District L—-VEA Headquarters, Auditorium :30- Breakfast, University of Virginia Alumni, Hotel 
District M—Richmond Chamber of Commerce 9:30 A.M, John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Board Room, 616 East Franklin Street 8:00 A.M. Breakfast, Randolph-Macon College Alumni, 
District N—Southern Bank and Trust Company Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
\uditorium _ 8 :00- Coffee Hour, Delta Kappa Gamma, Wright's 
District O—-VEA Headquarters, Small Reception 10:30 A.M. Town House, Crystal Room, 513 East Grace 
Room Street 
eat Fae ae raseheall. ayer amen 8 :30- Coffee Hour, Guidance Section, Hotel Richmond, 
6:00 P.M. Delegate Dinner for Districts A, C, D, F, G, J, 9:00 A.M. Winter Garden 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 9 :00- Department of Special Education, Group Meet 
8-00 P.M. FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF DELEGATE 11:00 A.M. ings, John Marshall High School, 8th and Mar 
ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and shall Streets 
Main Streets 1. The Gifted—Room 104 
2. Mentally Retarded Educable—Room 108 
Thursday, October 30 3. Mentally Retarded Trainable—Room 109 
—e , , 4. Partially Sighted—Room 114 
li Hollowey Peg ng Ar a 5. Homebound and Hospital Classes—Room 115 
Breakfast, Phi Delta Kappa, Hotel John Marshall, 3 ee tacn trom 203 i 
Lee Room 8. School Psychologists—Room 204 
9:00 A.M. SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 9. Speech and Hearing Therapists—Room 6 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium, Laurel 9:00- Virginia College Choral Clinie Rehearsal, 
and Main Streets 11:30 A.M. Second Baptist Church, Assembly Hall 
9:00 Department of Secondary School Principals, 9:00 A.M.- Coffee Hour; Art Department, Meetings, Virginia 
11:00 A.M. General’ Meeting, Hotel John Marshall} Jackson 1:15 P.M. Museum Auditorium, Boulevard and Grove Avenue 
Room 9:00- Health and Physical Education Section, Hotel 
9:30 Department of Supervisors, General Meeting, 10:15 A.M. Richmond, Mansion Room 
11:30 A.M. Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden VGWS, Hotel Richmond, Capital Room 
12:00 Noon Luncheon, Department of Visiting Teachers, 9:00- Coffee Hour, Madison College, Hotel John Mar- 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden* rg 11:00 A.M. shall, Monroe Room 
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:00- 
745 A.M. 
:00- 
:00 Noon 


:00 A.M. 
:30- 
730 A.M. 


:30- 
:00 Noon 


:00- 
:00 A.M. 


:00 Noon 


:00 A.M. 


:30 A.M. 


:00- 
:00 Noon 


:00 A.M.- 
:30 P.M. 
:00- 

:00 P.M. 


:15 P.M. 


:15- 
:00 P.M. 
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30 P.M. 


:30 P.M. 


:00 P.M. 


:00- 
:30 P.M. 


Business Education Section, Miller 6 Rhoads, 
Old Dominion Room, 7th Floor 

Guidance Section, General Meeting, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Winter Garden 

Secondary Mathematics Section, Woman's 
Club Auditorium, 211 East Franklin Street 
School Librarians Section, Hotel Jefferson, Ball 
Room 

Music Department, Elementary Section, Hotel 
Jefferson, Empire Room 

Elementary Science Section, Practice Meeting, 
Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Industrial Arts Section and Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington-Byrd Rooms 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Hote! John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 

Elementary Language Arts Section, Mosque 
Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 

Student Cooperative Association, Hotel Raleigh 
Hunt Room 

Aviation Education, Thalhimer’s Auditorium, 
5th Floor, 7th and Grace Streets 

Educational Secretaries Section, Executive 
Board Meeting, Hotel John Marshal], Lee Room 
Music Department, VBODA Meeting, Hote! Jef- 
ferson, Monticello Room 

Music Department, Vocal Section, Hotel Jeffer- 
son, Flemish Room 

Music Department, College Section, Second 
Baptist Church, Classroom, 13 West Franklin 
Street 

Elementary Mathematics Section, Southern 
Bank &% Trust Company Auditorium, Second and 
Grace Streets 

School Nurses Section, Business Meeting, Hotel 
Jefferson, Colony Club 

Distributive Education Section, Southern States 
Cooperative Auditorium, 7th and Main Streets 
English Section, Executive Committee, VEA 
Headquarters 

Home Economics Section, VEPCO Auditorium 
7th and Franklin Streets 

Classical Section, Hotel Richmond, Richmond 
Room 

Health and Physical Education Section, Fed 
eral Reserve Bank Auditorium, 8th and Franklin 
Streets 

Virginia Industrial Arts Association, Hotel 
John Marshall, George Wythe Room 

Music Department, Piano Section, Hote! Jef 
ferson, Empire Room 

Special Education Department, Business Meet 
ing, John Marshall High School Auditorium, 8th 
and Marshall Streets 

Educational Secretaries Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 

Teaching Materials Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Flemish Room 

Luncheon, Student Cooperative Association, 
Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 

Luncheon, Geography Section, Holloway House, 
Monticello Room, 112 North 5th Street 
Luncheon, Social Studies Section, EF xecutive 
Board, Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Luncheon, Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel Richmond, Dutch Room 


Luncheon, Educational Secretaries Section, 
Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
Luncheon, Secondary Science Section, Hotel 
John Marshall. Jackson Room 

Luncheon, School Nurses Section, Hote! Jeffer 
son, Colony Club 

Luncheon, Aviation Education, Hotel John Mar 
shall, Monroe Room 

Luncheon, Virginia Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, Wright's Town House, 
Crystal Room, 513 East Grace Street 

Luncheon, University of Richmond, Hote! John 
Marshall, George Wythe Room 

Dessert Coffee, Radford College Alumni, Hote! 
John Marshall, Lee Room 

Luncheon, Duke University, Holloway House 
Pioneer Room, 112 N. 5th Street 

Music Department, VMEA Meeting, Hote! Jef 
ferson, Empire Room 





1 :00- Luncheon, School Librarians, Hotel Jefferson, 
3:00 P.M. Ball Room 
Luncheon, Guidance Section and Special Edu- 
cation, Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
1 :00- Luncheon, Virginia Vocational Association, 
4:00 P.M. Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Student Cooperative Association, State Con- 
vention Planning Meeting, Hotel Raleigh, Hunt 
Room 
1:30 P.M. Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond Room 
1 :30- Virginia College Choral Clinic Rehearsal, 
5:00 P.M. Mosque, Laurel and Main Streets 
P.M. Elementary Science Section, Thalhimer's Audi- 
torium, 5th Floor, 7th and Grace Streets 
English Section, Woman's Club Auditorium, 211 
East Franklin Street 
Retired Teachers Section, Second Baptist 
Church, Educational Building, 13 West Franklin 


Street 
School Nurses Section, Hotel Jefferson, Colony 
Club 

:00- Secondary Science Section, General Meeting, 


:00 P.M. Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
- Art Department, Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion 
:15 P.M. Room, 7th Floor 
:30- Music Department, Reading Clinic, Vocal Sec- 
:30 P.M. tion, Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Social Studies Section, Business Meeting, VEP- 
CO Auditorium, Franklin Street, between 7th and 
8th Streets 
2:30- Music Department, VBODA, Hotel Jefferson 
4:00 P.M. Monticello Room 
Health and Physical Education Section, Fed 
eral Reserve Bank Auditorium, 8th and Franklin 
Streets 
3:00- Tea, Longwood College Alumnae, Hotel John 
:00 P.M. Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Tea, Lynchburg College Alumni, Hotel John 
Marshall, Byrd Room 
Open Hour, Virginia Education Association, 
116 South Third Street 
4:00- Tea, School Librarians Section, Cokesbury Book 
5:00 P.M. Store, 5th and Grace Streets 
5:30 P.M. Delegate Dinner for Districts B, K, L, N, O, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


8:00 P.M. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, Mosque Auditorium. Laurel 
and Main Streets 

10:30 P.M. President’s Reception, Hotel John Marshall. 
Roof Garden 
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Saturday, November | 


10:00 A.M. Alpha Delta Kappa, Board Meeting, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 

10:30 A.M. Modern Language Section, Virginia Education 
Association Headquarters Auditorium, 116 South 
Third Street 

1:00 P.M. Luncheon, Alpha Delta Kappa, Wright’s Town 
House, 513 East Grace Street 

1:30 P.M. Luncheon, Modern Language Section, Nick's 
House of Steaks, 1808 Staples Mill Road 








QUEEN’S CUP ON EXHIBIT 
—During the VEA Conven- 
tion, a replica of the “Queen’s 
Cup” will be on exhibit at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boulevard and Grove 
Avenue, through arrange- 
ments with the maker, Steu- 
ben Glass. 

The original was presented 
to Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip in honor of the 
Queen’s visit to Virginia 
during last year’s Jamestown 
Festival. 

The cup of Steuben pure 
crystal stands 14% inches 
high and is richly engraved 
with the flora and fauna of Virginia. A complete descrip- 
tion of the cup appeared on page 3 of the May 1958 issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education, with its beauty re- 
produced on the cover. 
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Graham High School Concert Choir, Bluefield, with Mrs. Beatrice D. Richard- 
son, Director of Choral Music, conducting, will perform at the Mosque on 
Wednesday evening. This mixed choir of forty voices has received superior 
rating for the past three years at district festivals and has made several short 
concert tours. 


§ 
* 


Music for Convention 


final general session of the VEA Con- 
vention at the Mosque on Friday eve- 
ning, October 31, at 8:00 P.M. 

Mr. Beckett is the chorus master and 
assistant to the musical director of the 
Cincinnati May Festival Association 
and organist and choir master of the 
Westwood First Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, where he directs a chancel 
choir of eighty voices. 


Organ music by Paul Saunier will 
feature each evening program at the 
Mosque, beginning at 7:30 P.M. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 

The concert choir of the Graham 
High School at Bluefield will perform 
at 8:00 P.M. on Wednesday, directed 
by Mrs. Beatrice D. Richardson. On 
Thursday at 8:00 P.M. the band of 
Douglas Southall Freeman High 
School in Henrico County will give a 
program conducted by Hunter Purdy, 
and the Virginia All College Choral 
Clinic will perform on Friday evening. 


Willis W. Beckett, head of the 
Choral and Church Music Department 
of the College Conservatory of Music 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, will conduct the 
Virginia All College Choral Clinic 
which will present a program at the 


He has been a voice pupil of Dan 
Beddoe and has studied and performed 
choral music with Hugh Ross, Fritz 
Stiedry, Jean Morel, Fritz Busch, and 
Josef Krips. He has also directed a 
number of vocal and choral clinics and 
festivals in the Midwest. 


The new College Section of the Vir- 
ginia Music Educators Association is 
sponsoring the Virginia All College 





Willis W. Beckett 
Conductor 
Virginia All College 
Choral Clinic 
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Choral Clinic this year. Dr. Bernard 
Busse of the University of Virginia 
heads this section. 


Student VEA Convention 
for 


FTA and SEA Groups 
November 14-15 


Dr. Lyman Ginger, immediate past 
president of the National Education 
Association and dean of the college of 
education at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, will be the featured 
speaker at the Friday banquet session 
of the Student VEA Convention to be 
held November 14-15 at the Hotel 
John Marshall in Richmond. He will 
speak on the convention theme, “Youth 
of Today—Teachers of Tomorrow.” 


The president, sponsor, and two ad- 
ditional delegates may be sent as of- 
ficial delegates from each of the high 
school clubs which comprise the FTA 
Section and four from each Student 
Education Association which compose 
the College Section of the State organ- 
ization. 

Other highlights include awards to 
be given in a poster contest on ““Teach- 
ing As a Career” and the election of 
State officers to be announced at the 
closing luncheon session on Saturday. 
Several informative and lively group 
discussions will serve as a medium of 
exchange for delegates. 

Don Begley of Clinch Valley College 
of the University of Virginia is presi- 
dent of the Student VEA and Mary 
Ellen Kilday of Garfield High School, 
Prince William County, is vice-presi- 
dent of the State organization. VEA 
staff members, Katherine Hoyle is State 
consultant for the FTA section and 
Virginia E. Lewis is working with the 
College section. 





CHORAL CLINIC—The Virginia All College Choral Clinic will perform for 
the fourth year at the final session of the VEA Convention on Friday evening at 
the Mosque. Their delightful concert has come to be a high spot of the VEA 
annual meet. Pictured above is last year’s Virginia College 


horal Clinic in 
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Speakers for 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


on 


“QUALITY EDUCATION” 





Governor J. Lindsay Almond, Jr. 


Speaker 
Thursday Evening—Mosque 





Delegate Dinner Changes 
Please note schedule for Delegate 
dinners which was incorrectly an- 
nounced in the September Journal. 
The correct schedule is as follows: 
Wednesday, October 29 
6:00 P.M.—Delegate dinner for 
Districts A, C, D, F, G, J 
Thursday, October 30 
5:30 P.M.—Delegate dinner for 
Districts E, H, I, M, P 
Friday, October 31 
5:30 P.M.—Delegate dinner for 
Districts B, K, L, N, O 

















Dr. Davis Y. Paschall 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
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With “Quality Education” the de- 
mand for today, speakers at the general 
sessions of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation convention will place em- 
phasis on this theme. 


President M. Harold Bell will set 
the pace with his message on Wednes- 
day night at the opening general ses- 
sion at the Mosque. 


Dr. Robert F. Williams, execu- 
tive secretary of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, will report on trends 
in education. He will also speak at 
the first general session. 


Governor J. Lindsay Almond, 
Jr. will address the convention on 
Thursday evening at the Mosque. In 


these times his message is of especial 
interest to all teachers. 


Preceding the Governor’s address, 
greetings will be brought by Dr. Davis 
Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


Presentation of awards will also be 
made at the Thursday evening session. 
For the first time, the VEA will give 
School Bell Awards to the daily paper 
and the weekly paper in Virginia for 
the best reporting of school news dur- 
ing the year. In addition to this new 
award, the Distinguished Service cita- 
tion will be made to the outstanding 
school board member for 1958, and 
service keys will be presented to re- 
tiring members of the VEA Board of 
Directors. 





M. Harold Bell 


President Wt 
Virginia Education Association 


Dr. Robert F. Williams 


; Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 
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Dr. Harlow Shapley, professor 
emeritus of Harvard College Observa- 
tory, will climax the final general ses- 
sion on Friday evening with an address 
on “Science and Peace.” 

Since 1952 Dr. Shapley has been Lec- 
turer on Cosmography in Harvard 
University, and during 1921-1952 he 
was director of the Harvard College 
Observatory, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. He began his career in 1914 as 
a staff member of the Mount Wilson 
Observatory, Pasadena, California, 
where he served until 1921 when he 
came to Harvard. 

Dr. Shapley was born in Nashville, 
Missouri, and educated at Carthage 
Academy, the University of Missouri 
where he earned AB and AM degrees, 
and at Princeton University he was 
awarded AM and Ph.D. degrees 

Honorary degrees have also been 
awarded Dr. Shapley by fifteen uni- 
versities, including those of Delhi, 
Honolulu, Mexico, Toronto, Copen- 
hagen, Princeton, and Harvard. He has 
been made Honorary Foreign Member 
of the national academies of ten for- 
eign countries, and has been awarded 
medals and prizes by the Vatican, 
India, Mexico, England, France, and 
others. He is a trustee of several insti- 


tutions, including the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution, 


Science Service, Inc., and the Worches- 
ter Foundation for Experimental Biolo- 
gy. He has been the president of eight 
nation-wide scientific organizations. 
They include the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, Science Clubs of 
America, the Society of the Sigma Xi, 
American Astronomical Society, and 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He is the 
author of several books and more than 
two hundred technical scientific arti- 
cles, chiefly in the field of astronomy. 





School Bell Awards 

The VEA will offer two awards each 
year to be presented at the annual VEA 
Convention. These two awards will be 
given to the daily paper and the weekly 
paper which have done the best job 
of reporting schools news during the 
year. 

Judges will consist of a publisher, a 
teacher of journalism, and an out- 
standing educator. 

The VEA realizes the indispensable 
role of the newspaper in interpreting 
the school to the public if the public 
is to be aware of strong and weak 
aspects of public education. The news- 
papers also protect and preserve a 
climate of free discussion and inquiry 
which is so vital to the maintenance 
and improvement of democratic edu- 
cation. 





Local Arrangements Committee at work on convention details. Here the chair- 
men of seven special committees on local arrangements, involving some two 
hundred Richmond teachers, make plans to insure the smooth running of con- 
vention machinery. From left to right, Colonel Martin S. Ryan, Commandant 
at John Marshall High School, will be responsible for arrangements at the 
Mosque; T. Preston Turner, VEA assistant executive secretary, outlines re- 
sponsibilities to all committee chairmen; Margaret H. Bottom, chairman of 
tea at Miller and Rhoads; Robert Van Cleef, general chairman of committee; 
Eleanor Farley, in charge of flower arrangements at both the Mosque and VEA 
headquarters; Laura Taliaferro, chairman of open house at the VEA head- 
quarters; and Mrs. Gloria S. Baril, secretary to Mr. Turner. Standing are Ben 
Saunders, who will make arrangements for the President’s Reception, and Mr. 
and Mrs. William. Smith, co-chairmen of the delegate dinners. 
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Dr. Harlow Shapley 


Speaker 


Friday Evening—Mosque 
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QUALITY EDUCATION 


is the theme 
of the 


T4th Annual Convention 


of the 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday, October 29 


4:00-5:30 P.M.—District Meetings 
(Presidents of Local Associations and all official delegates— 
Executive sessions) 

District A—VEA Headquarters, Staff Room—Joseph L. 
Francis, President, Presiding 

District B—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room—Gladys 
H. Yates, President, Presiding 

District C—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room—Dr. Fred B. 
Dixon, President, Presiding 

District D—Hotel Richmond, Capitol Room—wW. H. Sea- 
well, President, Presiding 

District E—VEPCO Auditorium, Franklin Street, between 
7th and 8th Sts.—Martha A. Anthony, President 
Presiding 

District F—Hotel Richmond, Mansion Room—Mrs. William 
R. Jobe, President, Presiding 

District C—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room—Margaret O. 
Grabill, President, Presiding 

District H—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room—Dr 
James W. Tyler, President, Presiding 

District I—VEA Headquarters, Executive Secretary’s Of- 
fice—James O. Morehead, President, Presiding 

District J—-VEA Headquarters, Membership Record Room 
—Mrs. Katherine A. Meade, President, Presiding 

District K—Second Baptist Education Building, 7 West 
Franklin Street—Jack Renick, President, Presiding 

District L—VEA Headquarters, Auditorium—Robert W. Al- 
len, President, Presiding 

District M—Richmond Chamber of Commerce, Board 
Room, 616 East Franklin Street—Emma F. 
Gallimore, President, Presiding 

District N—Southern Bank and Trust Co. Auditorium, 2nd 
and Franklin Streets—William R. Murphy, 
President, Presiding 

District O—VEA Headquarters, Small Reception Room— 
Paul W. Collins, President, Presiding 

District P—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room—Elton A. 
Bonner, President, Presiding 





THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Wednesday, October 29 


6:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

DELEGATE DINNER for Districts A, C, D, F, G, J 

Presiding—M. Harold Bell, President, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation 

Invocation—Dr. G. Tyler Miller, President, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg 

Welcome by the Honorable J. Scott Anderson, Mayor, City of 
Richmond 

Introduction of Distinguished Guests 

Dinner Music—The Frank Wendt String Trio 

Benediction 





OPENING SESSION 


7:30 P.M.—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 
Organ Music, Paul Saunier 


30 


While this is the 52nd annual 
meeting of the continuous state- 
wide organization of educators 
formed at Charlottesville in 
1902, and meeting every year 
since, with the exception of 1918, 
due to the influenza epidemic, re- 
search would make this year the 
74th annual meeting since the 
first meeting of Virginia educa- 
tors at Petersburg in 1863. Sev- 
eral teachers’ organizations ex- 
isted during the period 1863- 
1902, with varying life spans. 


8:00 P.M. 

Music—Graham High School Concert Choir, Bluefield—NMrs. 
George W. Richardson, Director of Choral Music, Conductor 

Presiding—M. Harold Bell, President, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation 

Invocation—Melton Wright, Director of Instruction, Frederick 
County 

President’s Message—M. Harold Bell, Harrisonburg 

Report—Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, Virginia 
Education Association 

Adoption of Rules for Parliamentary Procedure 

Parliamentarian—Alvin A. Lutz, Principal, Edinburg High 
School, Shenandoah County 

Minutes of 1957 Delegate Assembly 

Confirmation of President and Vice-Presidents 


Presentation of Committee Recommendations: 
Citizenship Committee—Elizabeth Ellmore, Chairman, Din- 


widdie County 
Journal Committee—Mrs. Louise Crisp, Chairman, Staunton 
Personnel Policies Committee—Harold Ford, Chairman, Fair- 


fax County 

Professional Standards Committee—Dr. Ralph Cherry, Chair- 
man, University of Virginia 

Public Relations Committee—Helen Winslow, Chairman, Nor- 


folk County 
School Savings Committee—Dr. Edward Alvey, Chairman, 


Mary Washington College 
Welfare Committee—H. H, Walker, Chairman, Charlottesville 
THURSDAY, October 30—Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 31-37) 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, October 30 





9:00 A.M.—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 

Presiding—M. Harold Bell, President, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation 

Memorial Service—Dr. Edward W. Rushton, Chairman, Necrol- 
ogy Committee, Roanoke 

Committee of Trustees Report—Joseph E. Healy, Staunton 

Legislative Committee—Charles W. Smith, Chairman, Hope- 


well-Prince George County 
Retirement Committee—Frank Cox, Chairman, Princess Anne 


County 

Adoption of Program of Action for 1958-59 

Report of Treasurer—W. W. Robinson, Shenandoah County 

Presentation of Budget 

Resolutions Committee—Eldon Christopher, Chairman, Essex 
County 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA Headquarters, 116 

South Third Street 
4:00 P.M.—Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 


For all those attending Convention 
Given by Miller and Rhoads, with the assistance of the League 


of Richmond Teachers 
5:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
DELEGATE DINNER for Districts E, H, I, M, P 
Program identical with that given for Wednesday dinner, except 
as noted 
Invocation—Dr. Edward F. Overton, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, University of Richmond 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, October 30 


7:30 P.M.—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 
Organ Music, Paul Saunier 


8:00 P.M. 

Music—Douglas Freeman High School Band, Henrico County— 
Hunter Purdy, Director 

Presiding—M. Harold Bell, President, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation 

Platform Guests—VEA Board of Directors and Past Presidents 

Invocation—Miss Gladys Yates, President, District B, VEA 

Presentations— 
School Bell Award 
Distinguished Service Award to School Board Member 
Service Awards to Retiring VEA Board Members 

Greetings—Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Address—The Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., Governor, 
Commonwealth of Virginia 

FRIDAY, October 31—Meetings of Departments and Sections 

(Detailed programs on pages 31-45) 


Friday, October 31 


3:00-5:00 P.M.—Open House, VEA Headquarters, 116 
South Third Street 


5:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

DELEGATE DINNER for Districts B, K, L, N, O 

Program identical with that given for Wednesday and Thursday 
dinners, except as noted 


Invocation—C. E. Cooley, former principal of Harrisonburg 
High School, Harrisonburg 








FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday. Octoher 31 





7:30 P.M.—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main Streets 
Organ Music, Paul Saunier 


8:00 P.M. 


Music—Virginia All College Choral Clinic—Dr. Willis Beckett, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Conductor 

Presiding—M. Harold Bell, President, Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation 

Platform Guests—Presidents of Departments and Sections 


Invocation—John W. Myers, Head, Vocational Agriculture De- 
partment, Halifax County High School, South Boston 


Report of Credentials Committee—Angelo Setien, Chairman, 
Richmond 


SCIENCE AND PEACE—Dr. Harlow Shapley, Professor 
Emeritus, Harvard College Observatory, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 


Presentation 
Adjournment 


10:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
President's Reception 
Music by Jack Kaminsky’s Orchestra 





Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 


Helen Cynthia Rose 


President President 
Art Department Classroom Teachers 
Department 
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Department Meetings 


ART DEPARTMENT 
Friday, October 31 





President—Helen Cynthia Rose, Supervisor of Art Education, 
Richmond 
Vice-President—Raymond Yoder, Supervisor of Art Education, 
Waynesboro 
Secretary—Jean Hemphill, Art Department, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond 
Treasurer—Dean Egge, Art Department, William Fleming High 
School, Roanoke 
9:00-9:30 A.M.—Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Boule- 
vard and Grove Avenue 
Coffee and ‘‘Hello”’ 
10:15-11:00 A.M.—Meeting of District Chairman 
9:30-11:30 A.M.—4 Rooms of Virginia Museum 
Exhibitions, Demonstrations and Discussions 
Exhibition Techniques—Dr. Richard Wiggin, Arlington 
Linneback Lantern Scenery—Mrs. Ina L. Johnson, Norfolk 
Related Art Activities—Miss Copenhaven, Henrico County; 
Miss Payne, Charlottesville; Mrs. Rinehart Griffin, Carys 
brook; Ray Yoder, Waynesboro 
Graphics—Maurice Bonds and Students. R.P.I., Richmond 
TV As A Medium—Dr. Crystal Theodore, Madison College 
Museum Lobby 
Exhibition of Virginia Elementary, High School, and Col- 
lege Art Work (Exhibition fabricated by Virginia 
Museum, 1957) 
Museum Theatre 
Film showing of recommended and recent art films and 
filmstrips—Baylor Nichols, State Department of Edu 
cation 
11:30-12:00 Noon—Museum Theatre 
Business meeting 
12:15-1:15 P.M.—Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Luncheon (For arrangements, see VEA Art Newsletter) 
2:15-3:15 P.M.—Old Dominion Room, Miller & Rhoads, 
6th and Grace Streets 
Presiding, Helen Cynthia Rose, President 
Guest speaker—Dr. D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Editor, School 
Art Magazine—CREATIVITY AND DEMOCRACY (Art Edu 
cation for Tomorrow) 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, October 30 
2:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 


Executive Board 


Friday, October 31 











9:30 A.M.-12:00—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Presiding, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Powell, President, Roanoke 

Business meeting 

Guest speaker—Taimi Lahti, Assistant Executive Secretary, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Wednesday, October 29 





2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Advisory Board 





Helen I. Waide 


Alfred S. Curtis 


President President 
Elementary Principals Secondary Principals 
Department Department 
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EVERYWHERE TRAINING 
IS CALLED FOR! 


Instructors are asking, 


How can users of overhead projectors make transparencies from 
the visual materials ncw contained in their textbooks, manuals, 
charts, and printed matter—without resorting to expensive dark- 
room methods or “‘outside’’ suppliers? 


The new Ozalid Projector-Printer Kit is the answer. Now, you can 
make transparencies from any materials . Opaques or tracings, 
two-sided, book-bound, even wall-mounted. You can make them 


quickly, simply, inexpensively—in color or black and white... with 
overlays and exploded effects . in fact, with dozens of new 
effects. 

Audio-Visual Centers can build a library of transparencies ... or 


send catalogs of reproducible masters to schools, permitting them 
to make their own projectables in a few simple steps. The possi- 
bilities are practically unlimited. The modest equipment cost and 
ease of operation make the Projecto-Printer particularly suited for 
transparency-making on a local or decentralized basis. 


OZALID PROJECTO-PRINTER makes 


transparencies for overhead projection 


from any original 





" 
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OVERHEAD PROJECTORS 


today are adding new breadth to the 
entire field of visual education. In effect 
they enable instructors to face and address 
their students while projecting large, 
clear, multicolor images onto screens and 
walls. Instructors thus graphically illus- 
trate points under discussion while ob- 
serving class reactions in a lighted room! 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND PRINCIPALS 
also find the 
PROJECTO-PRINTER 
ideal for copying 
birth » ae 
transcripts,. letters 


$a 
. % 
and records*:* xs 


of all kinds 


Pei 
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HERE’S HOW EASY IT IS TO MAKE TRANSPARENCIES 


DRY DEVELOPING PROCESS 


for translucent originals 








J 


9 


1. Place original and Ozalid Projecto-foil together 
Set timer. Expose. 





in exposure unit 











2. Place foil around inside cylinder. Insert. Watch 


it develop 


V 


W) 


N 


. o transporency 


3. Remove—and you hove it . 
for projection in a matter of minutes. 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


* 714-16 North Cleveland St. 
Richmond 21, Virginia 
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REFLEX PROCESS 


for opaque or book-bound originals 








1. Place original and Transferon negative trans- 
fer paper together on exposure unit. Set timer. 


Expose 





2. Place exposed negative in processor. Opposite, 
place Transferon positive film. Switch on motor 
Unit develops and squeezes two together 





3. Peel apart—oand you have it a trons- 


porency for projection—or* master to: produce 
additional transparencies. ~ 


: Needs 
No darkroom 


No trays! 


? 
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Thursday, October 30 


Presiding—Helen I. Waide, President, Alexandria 
Program Chairman—Stewart W. Landrum, Vice-President, 
Portsmouth 
2:00 P.M.—Woman’s Club Auditorium, 21] East Franklin 
Street 


General Meeting 
EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED—Dr. Virgil S. Ward, University 


of Virginia 
Business Session 
6:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 


Dinner 
BETTER SCHOOLS Now—How—Dr. Harold Drummond, George 


Peabody College for Teachers 
MUSIC—(Virginia Music Educators Association) 
Thursday, October 30 


7:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Board of Control 


Friday, October 31 


9:30-11:00 A.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

ELEMENTARY SECTION 

Presiding—Catherine Dykus, Supervisor of Music, Newport News 

10:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 

VIRGINIA BAND AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 

Presiding—Jerry Lewis, President, Arlington 

10:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

VOCAL SECTION 

Presiding—Alton Howell, President, Richmond 

10:00-12:00 Noon—Second Baptist Church Bldg., 13 West 
Franklin Street 

COLLEGE SECTION 

Presiding—Dr. Bernard Busse, President—University of Virginia 

11:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 


PIANO SECTION 

Prestding—Volney Shepard, President—Richmond Professional 
Institute 

1:00-2:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Empire Room 

VMEA GENERAL MEETING 

Presiding—William Troxell, President, Chesterfield County 

2:30-4:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 

VIRGINIA BAND AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 
(2nd session ) 

Festival Materials Displayed 

2:30-3:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

READING CLINIC, VOCAL SECTION 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE CHORAL CLINIC REHEARSALS 


Thursday, October 30 


1:30-3:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
3:30-4:30 P.M.—Sectional Rehearsals 
Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 


7:30-9:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 














Friday, October 31 

9:00-11:30 A.M.—Second Baptist Assembly Hall, 7 West 
Franklin Street 

1:30-5:00 P.M.—Mosque Auditorium 








Harold W. Ramsey Cecil A. Belcher 


President President 
Superintendents Supervisors Department 
Department 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Wednesday, October 29 





4:00-6:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe 


Room 
Executive Committee and Board of Directors 


Thursday, October 30 
9:00-11:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Audi- 


torium 
Presiding—aAlfred S. Curtis, President, Richmond 
Invocation—Charles Morgan, Principal, Park View High School, 
South Hill 
Presentation—Effective Staff Utilization—Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois 
2:00-4:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Auditorium 
Presiding—aAlfred S. Curtis, President 
Presentation—(To be announced) 
Business Session 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Friday, October 31 


9:00-11:00 A.M.—John Marshall High School, 8th and 
Marshall Streets 

President—A. M. Stenzel, Supervisor, Special Education, Norfolk 

Program Chairman—Mrs. Janet M. Gallatin, Lynnhaven 

GROUP MEETINGS 
1. The Gifted—Room 104 

Mentally Retarded Educable—Room 108 

Mentally Retarded, Trainable—Room 109 

Blind and Partially Sighted—Room 114 

Homebound and Hospital Classes—Room 115 

Orthopedically Handicapped—Room 116 

Emotionally Disturbed—Room 203 

School Psychologists—Room 204 
. Speech and Hearing—Room 6 

11:00-12:00 Noon—John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium 

President—A. M. Stenzel, President, Norfolk 

Business Session 

Election of Officers 

12:30-2:30 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 


Joint luncheon with Guidance Section 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, October 28 


2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding—Harold W. Ramsey, President, Franklin County 
General Meeting 
Invocation—T yler Fulcher, Amherst County 
Address—Dr. George W. Oliver, College of William and Mary 
GROUP MEETINGS—‘Improvement of Instruction’”’ 
Group 1—Monroe Room 
Group 2—Lee Room 
Group 3—Byrd Room 
Group 4—Washington Room 
Group 5—George Wythe Room 
8:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding—Harold W. Ramsey, President, Franklin County 
Invocation—Frank J. Critzer, Pulaski County 
Music—Hopewell High School Choir 
Introduction of New Superintendents—C. J. M. Kyle, Orange 
County 
Guest Speaker—Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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Mrs. Emma F. Story Dr. Virgil S. Ward 


President Speaker 
Visiting Teachers Elementary Principals 
Department Department 
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“PARTS... here we come!” 


Massachusetts teacher wins American Seating contest... 


leaves with husband for fabulous two weeks in Europe 


7 Scale sat Soa 


Boarding luxurious Sabena DC-7C, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sperling begin free vacation trip to Brussels and Paris. 





we 


Off to Europe for two weeks of new sights, 
new experiences, new thrills . . . in exciting 
Brussels, at the 1958 World’s Fair . . . and 
in gay, beautiful Paris—city of incomparable 
food, fun and fashion! ‘‘We can hardly 
believe this is happening to us. It’s a lifetime 
dream come true!” says Mrs. Peter R. 
Sperling of Canton, Massachusetts—Grand- 
Prize winner in the 1958 contest for teachers 
sponsored by the American Seating Com- 
pany. 

We extend our warmest congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Sperling, and to the twenty 
teachers who won $500 Summer Scholarship 
awards in this contest, which we believe to 
be the first of its kind. All teachers under 
full-time contract within the continental 
United States were invited to compete for 
the twenty-one prizes—and thousands re- 
sponded with excellent entries. Final judg- 
ing by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion and an independent panel of prominent 
educators was close and difficult. 


To every contestant in this year’s con- 
test, our sincere thanks. 


AMERICAN 


od 





GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
The standard by which all other public seating is measured 








Miss Mary F. Turner 
Ensley High School 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Mrs. Elaine Stringer 
Shaffer Elementary School 
Atwater, California 


Frank M. Lacey 
Ortega Elementary School 
Palo Alto, California 


C. Wendell Waterman 
Rolando Park Elementary 
School, San Diego, California 
Virgil Viets 

Hartford Public High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 


for OCTOBER, 1958 


WINNERS OF $500 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Mrs. Luvenia George 
Hine Jr. High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Aura B. Lebolo 
Lena H. Cox School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Harry J. Kone 
Schubert Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


A. D. Sabin 
West High School 
Rockford, Illinois 


Miss Mae Stephens 
Kendallville Public School 
Kendallville, Indiana 


Miss Marguerite Fowler 
West Jr. High School 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Miss Dorothy Conlon 
Junior High School 
Saco, Montana 


Mrs. Mary E. Kerns 
Kings Road School 
Madison, New Jersey 


Donald Waldman 
James Monroe High School 
Bronx, New York 


Mrs. Richard Deering 


T. V. Summers School 
Hicksville, New York 


Miss Rena Head 
Idabel High School 
Idabel, Oklahoma 


Mrs. Helen Sawyer 
St. Paul Elementary School 
St. Paul, Oregon 


Mrs. Barney Davis 
Dalton Elementary School 
Uvalde, Texas 


Elbern Dickson 
No. Davis Jr. High School 
Clearfield, Utah 


R. Charles Wheeler 
Waukesha High School 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 




















A TEACHERS - Just Mail This elt] Lola mere, 
BORROW 100.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 












FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education. 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . . ready and waiting for 











you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
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your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 
guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 
FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 
WHY TEACH ERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made State Finance LOAN-BY- 
@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. , 
CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 


longer! 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during plete confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
. : i . amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 


the summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mail from the pri- 


Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 
@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 


managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee STATE FINANCE 
strict privacy. COM PA N Y 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. D-1) 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will OMAHA 3, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS 
not inherit a debt. This protection ise yours at no charge to you. 








-------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----------- 

































Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 


To STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. D-11 | The following are all the debts that I have: 
il i a aha | Full Amount Paying 4 
0 Eapatick Eitg., Guske 2, Nelvacke ~am I still Owe -| Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address H 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made < } < | 
1 can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge orcost | ——————— er “ ———s = : 
whatsoever. 3 ls | i 
Amount you want to borrow $.__. _... On what date of month will your FILE INFORMA a ee -Please list below relative information i 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? or our confidential files P| 
| 
‘in a “os <a a Beg gd, ee ees eoune . CED RIIIIDD cnanicamgustinmmiaiins ; 
= — 4 0 co ene cennennecesncessooee y ceive salary ocams — | 
Name and address , ee — ; 
he re Fe Be iacettttesicwn pinneeninnettainepeipinenenent — 
How long with Seevieus Name of Relative........._____ vs I i cniicctininwnitinationn ' 
eiuden ae - ooo ta <-_eaeat ~ 0 —————E————— NE, Oe i 
usband or wife's Salary | 
employment.... per month $ a OSS Name of Relative.............__ -— (Relationship)... Jj 
To whom are payments on : ee : t 
auto made? (Name)................._... _ Town... =e oe ici ccticresecenanen “ER nisimninnicntnites WD ccienssitian Weep cinsmctimnn i 
Bank you deal with (Name).......____.__ Town -— eC t 
Amount you owe bank? $.........00- EEE Monthly payments? $ — : 
What security on bank loan?............._. : Street......__....... SS OEE .— State... vi EE ; 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
$ eo ited aa) any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. ; 
ee a . aS — ee pl Sign Full 8 e 
Pay rent or real estate a rs n ~ é 
EE EE —é ete Sf oe ee y 
SE Se er ee ae = OES hl ONO eiiniihiiiittetianiinanansiabitientaidiniags ; 
i 
NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment Final Payment ' 
of Loan $.................. | Payment $ Sees lll ee ee lll | | ne ae 
i 
- a ae a cients H 
in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly i 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. i 
eee The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% r month on that rt of the unpaid : 
. pres shé ve 1€ Tate OL 6% Pe o a part o 2 
& Stementy Ferment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceeding $150 and 254% per month on that part over $150 ; 
e above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 & 
balance and interest. consecutive days. t 
t 








NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED onreirwaaes 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SIGNATURES 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED 





> 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 











RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Wednesday, October 29 


9:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding—Harold W. Ramsey, President, Franklin County 
Invocation—George H. Moody, Henrico County 


Panel—News Bulletin for the Department of Superintendents 
Moderator—Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA 
Participants— 

Rawls Byrd, Williamsburg-James City 
Hugh Cassell, Augusta County 
Charles W. Smith, Hopewell-Prince George 


Business Session 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Presiding—Hugh Cassell, President-Elect, Augusta County 
Invocation—O. T. Bonner, Danville 

Introduction of Speaker—A. Gordon Brooks, Botetourt County 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO LEARNING—Dr, H. Sherman Oberly, 
President, Roanoke College 





SUPERVISORS 


Tuesday, October 28 





8:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


Executive Board 


Wednesday, October 29 





9:30-10:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Rooms 
Coffee Hour 


11:00-12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Presiding—Cecil A. Belcher, President, Bristol 
Program Cha.rman—Robert C. Gibson, Albemarle County 


Address: ‘‘WE BELIEVE,”’ (A philosophy for ASCD members) , 
Dr. Margaret Gill, Associate Secretary, National ASCD 


2:00-4:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
General Meeting The Role of Guidance in Quality Education” 
Address: Dr. William Alexander, President, National ASCD 
and Professor, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Panel: Moderator, Dr. Richard Beard, Professor of Education, 
University of Virginia 
Dr. Howard M. Bryant, Director of Student Aid, 
University of Virginia 
Superintendent Royce W. Chesser, Accomack County 
Dr. A. O. Hutton, Director of Instruction, Charlottes 
ville 
Dr. Mae Kelly, General Supervisor, Giles County 
Miss Avice Roane, Elementary Supervisor, Augusta 
County 


Thursday, October 30 





9:30-11:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Current Emphases for Providing Quality Education in Virginia 
Findings and Recommendations of State Department of Educa 
tion Committees and Legislative Commissions on Education, 
Dr. R. Claude Graham, Assistant Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of Education. 


“Organization of the State Department of Education and Its 
Relationship to Local Supervision,”’ W. K. Barnett, Director 
of Elementary and Special Education, State Department of 
Education. 


Presiding—cCecil A. Belcher, President, Bristol 
Business Session 


12:30-2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Address: ‘““THE PURSUIT OF QUALITY,”’ Maurice Mitchell 
President, Encyclopedia Britannica Films 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

Thursday, October 30 





2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 


Presiding—Dorothy I. Pratt, President, Lynchburg—Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College 


Business Session 
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VISITING TEACHERS 
Wednesday, October 29 





3:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Board Meeting 


Thursday, October 30 





12:00 Noon—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Luncheon 

Presiding—Mrs. Emma F. Story, President, Norfolk County 

Program Chairman—Madge S. Winslow, Norfolk 

HELPING THE CHILD TO A BETTER SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT— 
Dr. Louise Bates Ames, Director of Research, Gesell Institute 
of Child Development, New Haven, Connecticut 

3:00 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 


Business Session 


VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Friday, October 31 





1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

President—Noble L. Moore, Norfolk County 

Program Chairman—John W. Myers, Halifax County 

Local Arrangements—K. A. Schneider, Richmond 

Theme—‘‘Quality Education” 

Invocation—John Ankeney, Richmond Professional Institute 

Introductions—J. W. Myers, Halifax County 

Introduction of Speaker—R. E. Bass, State Department of Edu 
cation 

Guest Speaker—Lieutenant-Governor A. E. S. Stephens 

Business Session 





A. T. Poole 


President — 
Agriculture Section 





Dr. Laura V. Sumner 
President 
Classical Section 





Paul J. Hartman May Jo Craig 


President President : 
Distributive Education Educational Secretaries 
Section Section 
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Section Meetings 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 
Friday, October 31 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 
President—A. T. Poole, Sussex County 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
(Virginia Business Education Association) 


Thursday, October 30 


8:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Executive Board Meeting 


Friday, October 31 


9:00-9:30 A.M.—Miller and Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 
6th and Grace Streets 


Registration 


9:30-11:45 A.M. 

Presiding—Ruth Lee, President, Portsmouth 

Program Chairman—Mrs. Anne Daughtrey, Norfolk 

Business Session 

Panel Discussion—‘‘The School Administrator Looks at Busi- 
ness Education” 

Moderator—Dr, Kenneth Zimmer, Director, Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute, Richmond 

Discussants— 
Paul Schweitzer, Chairman, Norfolk City School Board, Nor- 


folk 
H. I. Willett, Superintendent, Richmond Public Schools, Rich- 











mond 
Arthur L. Walker, Supervisor, Business Education Service, 


Richmond 
Robert W. Allen, Principal, Woodrow Wilson High School, 


Portsmouth 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


(Classical Association of Virginia) 


Thursday, October 30 


7:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Executive Committee 


Friday, October 31 


10:30 A.M.—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Presiding—Dr. Laura V. Sumner, President, Fredericksburg— 
Mary Washington College 

Business Session 

THE PARTHENON AND ITS SCULPTURES—lIllustrated, James S. 
Constantine, Professor of Greek, University of Virginia 

VERGIL’S VISION OF THE GOLDEN AGE—Dr. Inez Scott 
Ryberg, Professor of Classics and Chairman of the Department 
of Classics, Vassar College 


1:30 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 
Luncheon 











Richard L. Vaughn Mrs. Virginia Kirkwood 


President President 
Elementary Mathematics Guidance Section 
Section 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, October 31 





10:00 A.M.—Southern States Cooperative Auditorium, 7th 
and Main Streets 
Presiding—Paul J. Hartman, President, Warren County 
EDUCATION IN RuUSSIA—Lester Carper, Superintendent of 
Schools, Martinsville 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARIES 
(Virginia Association of Educational Secretaries) 


Friday, October 31 


10:00-11:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Board 


11:00-12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding—May Joe Craig, President, Washington County 
Business Session and Reports 


12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 

Luncheon 

Guest Speaker—A. L. Walker, Supervisor, Business Education, 
State Department of Education 





ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE ARTS SECTION 
Friday, October 31 


9:30-12:00 Noon—Mosque Auditorium, Laurel and Main 
Streets 

Presiding—Virginia Lee Watts, Chairman, Richmond 

Opening Remarks 

Election of Officers 

THE BRIDGE OF LANGUAGE—Dr. Althea Beery, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Question Period 

Business Session 

Organizational Meeting—State Council of the International 
Reading Association 





ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, October 31 


10:00-11:15 A.M.—Southern Bank and Trust Auditorium, 
2nd and Grace Streets 

Presiding—Richard L. Vaughn, President, Lynchburg 

Business—Election of Officers 

Introduction of Speaker—Richard E. Lee, Vice-President, Am- 
herst 

HELPING THE DEVIATE CHILD TO LEARN ARITHMETIC—Dr. 
Edwina Deans, Elementary Supervisor, Arlington County 


11:15-12:00 Noon—Exhibits 
Dr. Edwina Deans, Supervisor, Arlington County 
John Sellick, Representative, J. L. Hammett Company 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SECTION 


Friday, October 31 


9:30-11:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe 
Room 
Practice Meeting 








Mrs. Maria A. Hurt Evelyn C. Thornton 


President President 
Home Economics Section School Librarians 
Section 
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Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
accomplish this purpose. rate science articles. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, When you look to the future—look into World 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- Book Encyclopedia. 


tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, “With World Book, Science is Method." A practical 
guide towards directing your students to a knowledge of scientific 
subjects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local Worid Book Manager: 


Edgar M. Douglass J. Harris Scholl 


2601 Sixteenth St., N.W. P.O. Box 1616 
Washington 9, D. C. Richmond 13, Va. 





New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation ¢ Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, !Winots 
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2:00 P.M.—Thalhimers Auditorium, Fifth Floor, 7th and 
Grace Streets 
Presiding—Everett L. Farr, Jr., President, Southampton 
Program Chairman—Mrs. Hilda Harwood, Vice-President, Rich- 
mond 


Business 
Panel—V irginia’s resources and the extent to which they are 


available ’ 
Moderator—Mrs. Hilda Harwood, Program Chairman 


Participants— 
J. J. Shomon, Virginia Commission of Game and Inland 


Fisheries 
E. W. Mundie, State Forestry Conservation . 
Edward Rodger—Soil Conservationist, Department of Con- 
servation and Development 
W. T. Parrot—State Geologist 


ENGLISH SECTION 
(Virginia Association of Teachers of English) 


Friday, October 31 


10:00 A.M.—VEA Headquarters—Dr. Williams’ Ofiice 
Executive Committee 

2:00 P.M.—Woman’s Club, 211 East Franklin Street 
Presiding—Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr., President, Farmville—lLong 


wood College 
Program Chairman—Mrs. Louise E. Gray 
High School Saluda 
A New LooK AT GRAMMAR—Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr.. Chair 
man, English Department, Longwood College, Farmville 


Business Meeting 





Middlesex County 


GEOGRAPHY SECTION 

(Virginia Geographical Society ) 

Friday, October 31 

12:15 P.M.—Holloway House, Monticello Room 


Luncheon . 
Presiding—Charles F. Lane, President, Farmville—Longwood 


College 
Local Arrangements—Rosalind Carter, Counselor, Richmond 





’ MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN CARTOGRAPHY AND MAP Us 


Dr. Arch C. Gerlach, Chief of the Map Division, The Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Business Meeting 


GUIDANCE SECTION 
Thursday, October 30 





2:30-3:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
Executive Committee Meeting 

3:00-4:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
Business Meeting 

4:00-5:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington Room 
Executive. Committee Meetaig (New Officers) 


6: 00-8: :00 P.M —Higtel John, Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Committee Dinner 


Friday, October 31 
8:30-9:00 A.M.—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Coffee Hour 


Hostess—Julia Leach, Counselor, Albert Hill Junior High School 
Richmond 


9:00-10:50 A.M.—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding—Mrs. Virginia Kirkwood, President, Roanoke 

Greetings by President 

Introductions 

Overview of Program—Marigold Scott, Assistant Supervisor of 
Guidance and Testing, State Department of Education 

Panel—The Academically Superior Student—His Story 

Coordinator—George O. McClary, Director of Guidance and 
Psychological Services, Richmond 

Moderator—Rudolph F. Wagner, School Psychologist, Richmond 

Participants—Students from Richmond City Schools 


THE DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TESTS—INTERPRETATION 
AND UsE—Dr. James H. Ricks, Jr., Assistant Director, Test 
Division, Psychological Corporation, New York 


10:50-11:10 A.M.—Coffee Hour 
a 





11:10-12:00 Noon 
Demonstration—Case Conference 
Coordinator—Kathryn G. Cook, Guidance Supervisor, Arlington 


Participants— 
John Pleacher, Principal, Gunston Junior High School, Arling- 


ton 
Penick Gentry, Visiting Teacher, Arlington County 
Mrs. Adelaide Gittins, Counselor, Brandon Junior High 
School, Arlington County 


1:00-3:00 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Luncheon—Joint Session with Deparmtent of Special Education 

Presiding—Mrs. Virginia Kirkwood, President, Roanoke 

Presentation of Speaker—Clarence L. Kent, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance and Testing, State Department of Education 

GUIDANCE AND CURRICULUM—COMPLEMENTARY ASPECTS 
OF TODAY’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM—Dr. Walter F, John- 
son, President of APGA, Professor of Education, College of 
Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
(Virginia Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation ) 


Thursday, October 30 

7:00-10:00 P.M.—Hotel Richmond, Mansion Room 
Business Session 

Friday, October 31 

9:00-10:15 A.M.—Hotel Richmond, Mansion Room 


CITY AND COUNTY SUPERVISORS OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Presiding—Johnny Miller, President-Elect, Arlington County 

Business Session—Election of Officers 

Discussion of Pio‘ect 








9:00-10:15 A.M.—Hotel Richmond, Capitol Room 
VGWS 


10:30 A.M.-12:15 P.M.—Federal Reserve Bank Audi- 


torium, 8th and Franklin Streets 


SECONDARY SECTION 
Presiding—Lillian Seats, President, Virginia Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation—Newport News 
Demonstration of Physical Fitness Tests 
1. Ellett McGeorge gh School, Henrico County 
2. William Michael— Thomas Jefferson Jr. H.S., Arlington 
3. Mrs. Myra Rhodes—Manchester District High School, 
Chesterfield County 
4. Ruth Sanders—Newport High School, Newport News 
(With the assistance of Varina and Manchester District 
High School students) 
Panel Discussion—‘‘Use of Physical Fitness Tests’’ 
Moderator—Dr. George Anderson, Associate Executive Secretary, 
AAHPER, Washington, D. C 
Panel Members— 
Ellett McGeorge 
William Michael 
Mrs. Myra Rhodes 
Ruth Sanders 
Bernard Clay—Norfolk City Schools 
Dr. Marjorie Tate—Madison College 





2:30-4:00 P.M.—Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium 


ELEMENTARY SECTION 

P ‘ Miller, President-Elect, Virginia Association 
for Health, Phy sical Education and Recreation, Arlington 
County. Schools 

Défonstration of Physical Fitness Tests 

«#T Ellen Wood—Arlington County Schools 

2.°°Mrs. Kate Flaherty—Bailey’s Elementary School, Fairfax 
County 

3. Rudy Tucker—Artlitigton County Schools 

4. Janétfe Nygard— Arlington County Schools 

(With’the assistance of Varina Eléfientary School pupils) 


Panel Discussion 
Moderator—Dr. George Anderson 
Panel Members— 
Ellen Wood 
Kate Flaherty 
Rudy Tucker” 
Janette Nygard 
Mrs. Mallory Zahis—-Mlexandtia Schools 
William Havehs“Jamestown Elementary School, Arlington 
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COAL’S POWER 
FLOWS BY WIRE 


Most electricity today is produced by 
burning coal to turn water into steam 
... steam that drives turbines that spin 
electrical generators. This electricity 
is delivered through power lines to 
homes, schools, industrial plants. 

The use of electric power has grown 
tremendously to meet the energy 
demands of an increasing population, 
expanding industry and higher stand- 
ard of living. And by 1975, it is esti- 
mated that we will be consuming 3 
times as much electricity as we do now! 

As a result, electric power com- 
panies are expected to more than 
double their use of coal, now approxi- 
mately 160 million tons a year. And 
while coal now produces 70% of 
steam-generated electricity, it will 
produce a higher percentage as re- 
serves of other fuels decrease and their 
prices increase. Experts say nuclear 
energy, because of its high cost, will 
contribute only 5% of our electric 
power by 1975. 

In electricity, steel, cement, and a 
thousand other products, coal has 
become vital to our economy. As our 
country grows, we will have even more 
reason to be grateful for our vast re- 
serves of this wondrous resource. 


wig 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building ¢ Washington 5, D. C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal 
for use in your classes, fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(0 Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


(0 Please send me information on careers in the coal 
industry for my students. 


Name 
School 
Street 
City. 
Position or grade. 


























HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


(Virginia Home Economics Teachers Association) 


Friday, October 31 


10:30 A.M.—VEPCO Auditorium, Franklin Street, between 
7th and 8th Streets 
Presiding—Mrs. Maria A. Hurt, President, Charlottesville 


Business Session 
LIVING TOGETHER—Dr. Walter A. Flick, Head of the Depart 
ment of Psychology, Washington and Lee University, Lexing 


ton 
1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Joint Luncheon with Virginia Vocational Association 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 


Friday, October 31 
9:30-11:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 


Rooms 
Presiding—Harry Rosenbaum, President, Norfolk 


Business Meeting 

Joint meeting with Trade and Industrial Education Section 

EDUCATIONAL STRAWS IN THE WIND—C. R. Crakes. Educa 
tional Consultant, Devry Technical Institute 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with the Virginia Vocational Association 





MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday. October 31 


9:00-9:30 A.M.—Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 East 
Franklin Street 
Registration 


9:30-10:45 A.M.—Woman’s Club Auditorium, 211 East 
Franklin Street 
Presiding—Mrs. E. P. Walker, President, Winchester 


Business Meeting 
10:45-11:00 A.M.—Recess 


11:00-12:00 Noon—Re-convene 

Presiding—Colonel William Mack, Vice-President and Program 
Chairman, Richmond 

Introduction of Speaker 

IMPORTANCE OF FUNDAMENTALS—Dr. George Seidel, Tech 
nical and Educational Adviser, E. I. DuPont DeNemours and 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware 





MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 


Saturday, November 1 





10:30 A.M.—VEA Headquarters Auditorium, 116 South 
Third Street 

Presiding—James C. Harwood, Jr., President, Richmond 

Business 

11:00 A.M. 

ECONOMICS OF RUSSIAN LIFE—Lewis F. Powell. Chairman 
Richmond City School Board and Attorney at Law 

1:30 P.M.—Nick’s House of Steaks, 1808 Staples Mill Road 

Luncheon 


2:30 P.M. 

LANGUAGE FOR THE ATOMIC AGE—AND EVERY AGE—Dr. 
Henry Gratton Doyle, Professor Emeritus of Romance Lan 
guages, George Washington University 





Mrs. William R. Jobe 
President 
Social Studies Section 
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President 
School Nurses Section 





RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, October 31 





2:00 P.M.—Second Baptist Educational Building, Blue 
Room, Ground Floor, 7 West Franklin Street 

Presiding—Ada D. Ball, President. Richmond 

Guest Speaker—Senator E. E. Willey, Richmond 

Business Session 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
Friday, October 31 
9:00-10:00 A.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 


Registration 
10:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Presiding—Evelyn Thornton, President, Arlington 


Business Session 
EDUCATION: A NEW ERA BEGINS—Dr. Maurice Mitchell, En- 


cyclopedia Britannica Films 
12:00-1:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 
Joint meeting with Teaching Materials Section 
1:00-3:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 


Luncheon 
WHY I WRITE FOR TEEN-AGERS—Rosamund du Jardin, Novel- 


ist and Short Story Writer, Chicago 
4:00-5:00 P.M.—Cokesbury Book Store, Fifth and Grace 


Streets 
Tea 





SCHOOL NURSES SECTION 
(The Association of Virginia School Nurses) 


Fridav. October 31 





Mrs. Helen M. Carroll, R.N. 


10:00 A.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Colony Club 
Presidin Mrs. Helen M. Carroll, President, Norfolk 


Arrangements—Ethel L. Staples, Chairman, Social Committee, 
Richmond 

General Business Meeting 

12:30 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Colony Club 

Luncheon 

2:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Colony Club 


Conference 
THE PLACE OF THE SCHOOL NURSE IN THE COMMUNITY 


HEALTH PROGRAM—Olive J. Faulkner. R.N., Director, 
School of Nursing, Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond 

GENETICS OF GROWTH IN CHILDREN—Dr. Bertram L. Hanna, 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond 





SECONDARY SCIENCE SECTION 


Friday. October 31 


12:30 P.M.—Hetel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Luncheon 

2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 
Presiding—H. Felix Sanders, President, Martinsville 

Program Chairman—Richard A. Weakly, President-Elect, Rich- 


mond 
Illustrated Lecture—-GALAXIES AND WHAT THEY Do To Us— 


Dr. Harlow Shapley, Professor Emeritus, Harvard College 
Observatory, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Interrogators on Lecture 

Business Session 








Lena M. Wolfe 
President 
Junior High School 

Principals, and Mrs. Jewell A. Geddes 
Virginia Council of President 
Administrative Women Virginia School Food 
in Education Service Association 
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UP-TO-DATE Curtis - Mallinson 
SCIENCE IN DAILY LIFE, NEW EDITION 


An up-to-date course that includes such timely features as information about 
solar batteries, artificial arteries, Brangus cattle, the International Geophysical 

TEXTS Year, the DEW line. Emphasis is on principles underlying familiar applica- 
tions. Workbook and tests available. 


SCIENCE 


FOR Curtis - Urban 
HIGH BIOLOGY-THE LIVING WORLD 


Outstandingly attractive, this up-to-date text puts major emphasis on making 
principles understandable. Provides many study helps including special feature 

SC HOOL pages to enrich the study. A wide variety of helps for the teacher also provided. 
Workbook and tests available. 


Ahrens - Bush - Easley 


LIVING CHEMISTRY, SECOND REV. ED. 


This up-to-date revision includes material on atomic energy including industrial 
uses, and covers new advances in plastics, dyes, fabrics, and medicines. Empha- 
sizes the fundamentals but uses a personal problem approach. Workbook 


AND COMPANY available. 
72 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK Il 





Write for more information. 














The MILTON BRADLEY Company 


“It is generally accepted that children in their early formative years learn and absorb traits of 
character that stay with them for life. Every Milton Bradley item for use in the school educational field 
is designed with the thought of the child and the molding of his character. No greater pleasure or 
satisfaction could be derived from any line of business than that of serving and assisting the children 
of all countries—men and women of tomorrow. We regard it as a distinct privilege to share with you 
in this responsibility.” 

James J. SuHea, President 


e Art Materials e Pre-School Toys e Art Furniture 
e Arithmetic Aids e Kindergarten Materials e Educational Games 
e Reading Aids e Construction Paper e Paper Trimmers 
Sales Offices M B Home Office 
200 Fifth Ave., New York Springfield 2, 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago MILTON Massachusetts 





BRADLEY 
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PRENTICE-HALL BOOK NEWS 





SCIENCE FOR PROGRESS SERIES 
(Grades 7-9) 


by Ames, Baker, and Leahy 


1. Science in Today’s World. This 
initial text in the “Science for 
Progress Series” introduces func- 
tions of the scientific method, and 
translates for the pupil the enigma 
of himself and the world around 
him into fundamental scientific 
facts. 


2. Science for Your Needs. This 
second text in the Series gradually 
acquaints students with basic scien- 
tific principles and methods. 


3. Science for Progress. This text, 
the third in the series of the same 
name, constitutes a completely self- 
contained one-year course in Gen- 
eral Science. 


Each text in this Series considers 
specific problems from vital areas 
of modern living. 


Fall, 1958 


BIOLOGY SERVING YOU (1958) 
by Gramet and Mandel 


This new academic biology features 
a conceptual approach to the study 
of biology. By acquainting students 
with the relationships of plants ana 
animals and their contribution to 
man’s welfare, it develops the 
major and minor concepts of biolo- 
gy. The tools, methods, and att- 
tudes of scientists are woven into 
the text. Profusely illustratea. 


Biology and Human Progress, 
2nd Ed. (1958) 


by Eisman and Taxnezer 


Designed for the general or second- 
track student, this text is developed 
with simplicity and punctuated with 
a wealth of anecdotes and mors 
than 400 illustrations. Over 1,500 
projects, questions, and laboratory 
experiments enrich student study at 
all levels. 


CHEMISTRY FOR PROGRESS 
(1957) 


by Young and Petty 


This text presents the fundamental 
principles of chemistry in logical 
order, in an interest-arousing style, 
and in easy-to-understand language. 
It provides accurate information on 
such timely topics as the newly 
identified actinide elements through 
number 101, radioactivity and nu- 
clear fission. Contains more than 
350 photographs and drawings. 


Gilmartin’s Word Study, 5th Ed. 
by Gilmartin 

This text helps students to develop 
an effective vocabulary by enabling 
them to appreciate and urderstand 
words rather than by merely ac- 
quiring lists of words. Covering 
pronunciation, spelling, and rhetoric 
in a systematic, easy, interesting 
manner, Gilmartin assists students 
in becoming word-wise and there- 
fore better able to communicate in 
science and in other fields. 
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Basic Series for 


Grades 7 and 8 


Davis, Burnett, Gross: 


SCIENCE 


SCIENCE 2 


The authors develop the basic concepts of 
science simply, directly, and one at a time, 
carefully avoiding repetition in Books | and 2. 


There is well-balanced coverage of the major 
areas of science—physics, chemistry, biology. 
earth science, astronomy. Students are offered 
a challenging experience in real science and 
can develop a solid foundation for the stand- 
ard high school courses. 


The complete program includes, for each 


book: 
Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book 
Directed Study Guide (workbook) Alaa: 


Mastery Tests 
Key to Tests 


Teacher’s Edition of Study Guide 











The standard of comparison 
among biology textbooks 


Moon, Mann, Otto: 


MODERN BIOLOGY 


The complete program includes: 
Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book 
Biology Investigations (a workbook and 
laboratory manual) 
Tests In Biology 
Key to Tests 
Teacher’s Edition of Biology Investigations 


For the chemistry course: 
Dull, Metcalfe, Williams: 


MODERN CHEMISTRY 


The complete program includes: 
Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book 
Chemistry Workbook 
Tests In Chemistry 
Teacher’s Edition of Chemistry Workbook 
Key to Tests 


Laboratory Experiments In Chemistry 
Semimicro Laboratory Manual 
Chemistry Problems (for gifted students) 


Stop by at the Holt exhibit, Booth No. C, VEA Convention, October 28-31, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond to examine these and other outstanding textbooks. 


Virginia Representative—John D. Kennedy 


383 Madison Avenue HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
(Virginia Council for the Social Studies) ~ 


Friday, October 31 
9:00-9:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 


Registration 


9:30-11:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 

Presiding—Mrs. William R. Jobe, President, Amherst 

Program Arrangements—Thomas P, Burke, Jr., Secretary, Din- 
Ww iddie 

Panel—A BALANCED PROGRAM OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

Moderator—Dr. Herman M. Williams, Assistant Superintendent, 
Norfolk 

Members 
E. R. Baum, National Council of Social Studies 
Elizabeth Ellmore, Director of Instruction, Dinwiddie County 
Dr. C. J. Salisbury, School of Education, University of Vir- 

ginia 

Address—RUSSIAN EDUCATION—M. L. Carper, Superintendent, 

Martinsville City Schools s 


12:00-2:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 


Luncheon for Executive Board 











2:30-3:30 P.M.—VEPCO Auditorium, Franklin Street, be- 
tween 7th and 8th Streets 

Prestding—Mrs. William R. Jobe, President, Amherst 

Business Session 


TEACHING MATERIALS SECTION "ey -22° 


Friday, October 31 





9:00-10:00 A.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 
Registration——-With School Librarians Section 


11:00-12:00 Noon—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 

Program Meeting—With School Librarians Section 

Guest Speaker—Maurice Mitchell, President, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Wilmetta, Illinois 


12:00-1:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Presiding—Dr. Charles A. Norford, President, Charlottesville— 
University of Virginia 

Business Meeting 

1:00 P.M.—Hotel Jefferson, Ball Room 

Joint Luncheon with School Librarians Section 

Guest Speaker—Rosamund du Jardin, 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
(Joint meeting with Industrial Arts Section) 


Friday, October 31 


9:30-11:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Rooms 
President—Floyd R. Mason, Roanoke County 
EDUCATONAL STRAWS IN THE WIND—C. R. Crakes, Educa- 
tion Consultant, Devry Technical Institute 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


Joint Luncheon with the Virginia Vocational Association 





School Food Service Meet 


The Virginia School Food Service Association will hold 
its annual convention on October 17-18 at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach. Registration and exhibits open at 
nine o’clock Friday morning, October 17, and professional 
trips to see “School Lunch in Action” are scheduled for ten 
o’clock, with luncheon at the schools. Mrs. Jewell A. Geddes, 
president, will preside at the first general session planned for 
2:00 P.M. at which a panel of principals and superintend- 
ents will discuss ““The Role of School Lunch in the Cur- 
riculum.” A tea and fashion show, as well as exhibits, are 
planned for the afternoon, with a banquet at 7:00 P.M. At 
the second general session on Saturday morning, October 18, 
a panel of students will discuss ““What School Lunch Means 
to Us.” The closing luncheon speaker is Dr. Louise Jane 
Harper of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
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Other Meetings 


ALPHA DELTA KAPPA 


Saturday, November 1 





10:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Board 


1:00 P.M. —Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 513 
East Grace Street 

Luncheon 

Presiding—Mrs. Coralease B. Jennings, State President, Rich- 
mond 

VISION WITH PARTICIPATION—Dr. H. I. Willett, Superin- 
tendent, Richmond City Schools 

(Luncheon Reservations Chairman—Mrs. Thelma W. Taurman, 
1303 W. 43rd Street, Richmond, Virginia — Telephone 
BE 3-4635) 





AVIATION EDUCATION 

Friday, October 31 

9:30-12:00 Noon—Thalhimers Auditorium, Fifth Floor, 

7th and Grace Streets 

Presiding—Mrs. Elizabeth D. Tucker, Coordinator 

Local Arrangements—Fred B. Smith, Richmond 

Illustrated Lecture on Latest Developments in Rockets and Missile 
Research—Colonel Carlo R. Tosti, Special Assistant to the 
Commander of the Air Research and Development Command, 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D. C. 

AVIATION EDUCATION—Dr. Evan Evans, Executive Director, 
National Aviation Education Council, Washington, D. C 

12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Luncheon 

Planning Session—Virginia Aviation Education Council 





BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Thursday, October 30 


3:00-5:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 
Coffee Hour 
Arrangements—Jacob F. Replogle, Alumni Secretary 





DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
Friday, October 31 


8:00-10:30 A.M.—Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 

Coffee Hour 

President—Louise Bramm, Richmond 





DUKE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
Friday, October 31 
1:00 P.M.—Holloway House, Pioneer Room 


Luncheon 

Presiding—Don M. Garber, Chairman, Richmond * 

Arrangements—Cleo Allen, Richmond 

Speakers—Dr. Olin Petty and Dean Charles Johnson, Duke 
University 





GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Thursday, October 30 





7:30 A.M.—Holloway House, Pioneer Room 
Breakfast 


Arrangements—M. E. Alford, Chairman, Virginia Chapter, Nor- 
folk County 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Thursday, October 30 





12:30 P.M.—-Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


Luncheon 
Presiding—Lena M. Wolfe, President, Arlington 
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LONGWOOD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Friday, October 31 


3:00-5:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe 
Room 





Tea 
Arrangements—Mrs. Norman Leek, President, Richmond 


LYNCHBURG COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Fridav, October 31 
3:00-5:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 


Tea and Social Hour 


Arrangements—Rex Tillotson, Alumni Secretary and Admis- 
sions Counselor 





MADISON COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Friday. October 31 


9:00-11:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Coffee Hour 


Arrangements—Mrs. Robert S. Gay, President, Junior Chapter, 
Richmond and Virginia T. Drew, Richmond 





NEA BREAKFAST 
Friday. October 31 


7:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Breakfast 


Presiding—Joseph B. Van Pelt, State Director, National Educa- 
tion Association, Bristol 





PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Thursdav. October 30 


7:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Breakfast 

Presiding—Benjamin T. Cullen, Jr., President, Alpha Beta Chap- 
ter, University of Virginia eS 

Arrangements—John H. Barnes, Vice-President, Alpha Beta 
Chapter, University of Virginia 

Guest Speaker—Dr. H. I. Willett, Superintendent, Richmond 
City Schools 





RADFORD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Friday. October 31 


1:00 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Dessert -Coffee 


Arrangements—Dr. Charles K. Martin, Jr., President, Radford 
College 





RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Friday, October 31 


8:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Breakfast 
Arrangements—Roddey Jones, Alumni Director 





STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 31 

9:39-11:30 A.M.—Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 
SCA State Advisory Committee 


12:00-1:00 P.M.—Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 
Luncheon 


1:00-4:00 P.M.—Hotel Raleigh, Hunt Room 
SCA State Convention Planning Committee 
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UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND ALUMNI 
(Richmond College and Westhampton College) 


Thursday-Friday, October 30-31 


Headquarters, Hotel John Marshall (See hotel builetin board for 
room number) 


Friday, October 31 


12:30 P.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 


Luncheon ; 
Arrangements—Dr. Edward F. Overton, Chairman, Department 
of Education, and representatives of Alumni and Alumnae So- 


cieties 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ALUMNI 
(School of Education Alumni Association) 


Friday, October 31 


7:30-9:30 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, Jackson Room 

Breakfast 

Arrangements—Dr. Jack Boger, President, Richmond 

Panel Discussion—Recruitment of Able Students for the School 
of Education—Dr, Robert Allen, Moderator 


VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTATIVE WOMEN IN 
EDUCATION 


Friday. October 31 


12:30 P.M.—Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 513 
East Grace Street 

Luncheon 

Presiding—Lena M. Wolfe, President, Arlington 

Guest Speaker 

Business Session a 














VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Friday, October 31 


11:00 A.M.—Hotel John Marshall, George Wythe Room 

Presiding—Joseph A. Schad, Professor and Head. Industrial Arts 
Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE NEW ERA—Dr. Kermit A. Seefeld, 
President, American Industrial Arts Association, and Head of 
Industrial Arts Education, Santa Barbara College, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara 

Business Session 














For the 1958 American Education Week theme, the 
planning committee representing the four sponsoring groups 
of AEW has laid the groundwork for the traditional ob- 
servance November 9-15, by picking the theme “Report 
Card U.S.A.” and announcing a selected list of daily topics 
to follow the general theme. 

Sunday, November 9: 

Report Card: Building Character 

Monday, November 10: 

Report Card: Responsible Citizenship 

Tuesday, November 11: (Veterans Day) 

Report Card: Education and Survival 

Wednesday, November 12: 

Report Card: The Curriculum 

Thursday, November 13: 

Report Card: The Teacher 

Friday, November 14: 

Report Card: Developing Talents 

Saturday, November 15: 

Report Card: Community Teamwork 

Now in its third decade, American Education Week is 
sponsored by four national organizations: The National 
Education Association, the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Helpful materials for observance of the Week may be 
ordered from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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A biological examination 
of modern man and his world... 


BIOLOGY 


Lauby, Sylvan, and Mork 


Thoroughly modern in every respect this text emphasizes .. . 


.. man’s structure and function 
..man’s relation to his environment 
, 


...man’s relation to man 
.. man’s relation to the future 


‘ 16 pages of full-color photographs - color on every page « 326 accurate 
scientific drawings - 440 photographs - motivating introductions - mini- 
mum of technical terms - careful vocabulary control - 16-page glossary 
- abundant and varied questions and activities for every chapter - “Ad- 
vanced Concepts” and “Advanced Activities” sections especially for 





Representatives: 


Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker superior students 
unnsville, Virginia 
Mr. Robert C. Vaden e Teacher’s Manual and Key e Workbook (with tests) 


Gretna, Virginia 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NOW! The Finest of Protection 


A comprehensive program of personal coverage 
specially arranged for 


THE TEACHERS OF VIRGINIA 
HEALTH INSURANCE LIFE INSURANCE 














Hospital e Medical e Surgical Modern Coverage 
e Income Payments e Geared to Modern Living 
bad * 
Plus Special Policy Benefit Features No Medical Examination 


Low Budget Cost 


ma Premium Advantage 


Prompt, Courteous, Local Service For Your Preferred Occupation 
AMERICAN HEALTH PROVIDENT INDEMNITY LIFE 
Insurance Company ise Insurance Company 


W. A. WATSON & SONS 


Insurance Agency 
Farmville — Phone 342 
and Local Offices: in 
Charlottesville - Danville - Emporia - Farmville - Lynchburg - Petersburg - Roanoke - Staunton 
Richmond - Winchester - Tidewater Virginia and Washington, D. C. 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


offers A Complete New Reading Series 


THE SHELDON READERS 


Grades 1 through 8 


by Dr. William D. Sheldon, Queenie Mills, Mary Austin, Robert McCracken 





and nine contributing authors 


Copyright 1957-58 





An Abundance of New Material Fresh Story Content 
Beautiful Illustrations Outstanding Authors 
Complete Diagnostic Testing Program Complete Workbooks, 
Based on Latest Reading Research Teachers Guides and 


other accessories 


A. P. Moyse Ill Margaret Brown B. N. Woody 
Representative Consultant Representative 
R.F.D. #3 Box 180 A 301 Grayson St. 4727 Pawling St. N.W. 
Fredericksburg, Va. Portsmouth, Va. Roanoke, Va. 








ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 
SCIENCE! SCIENCE! 


Presents: 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE ADAPT OURSELVES TOIT Smith 1956 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND CONTROLIT Van Hooft 1956 
ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY Dodge 1959 (Advance copies available) 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY Brownlee and others 1954 
CHEMISTRY: MAN’S SERVANT Fliedner and Teichman 1958 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Boston, Englewood Cliffs, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco 
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Speakers for Departments and Sections 


Dr. William M. Alexander will 
speak to the Department of Supervisors 
on Thursday. Dr. Alexander is coordi- 
nator of In-Service Education and pro- 
fessor of Education at the University 
of Miami. A native of Tennessee, he 
did his undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and received his 
BA degree from Bethel College. His 
graduate work was done at George 
Peabody College where he earned his 
MA degree and won his Ph.D. degree 
at Columbia University. Dr. Alexan- 
der has been a teacher and curriculum 
director in Tennessee and Ohio. After 
service with the US Navy, he became 
director of instruction and later as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. During 1949- 
50 he was superintendent of schools 
in Winnetka, Illinois. He became pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Miami in 1950, and also serves there as 
coordinator of the in-service educa- 
tion program operated with the Dade 
County schools. Dr. Alexander is a 
past chairman of the Research Board 
and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, and the author of several publi- 
cations. 


Dr. Louise Bates Ames will dis- 
cuss “Helping the Child to a Better 
School Adjustment” with the Visiting 
Teachers on Thursday. Co-founder of 
Gesell Institute of Child Development 
in 1950 at New Haven, Connecticut, 
Dr. Ames serves as secretary-treasurer 
and also director of Research for the 
Gesell Institute. A graduate of the 
University of Maine where she also re- 
ceived her MA and ScD degrees, she 
earned her Ph.D. degree from Yale and 
is a certified psychologist in the State 
of Connecticut. Dr. Ames served on 
the staff of the Yale Clinic of Child 








Development during 1933-1948. She 
then became research secretary and 
personal assistant to Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
and later instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor. She conducted a weekly tele- 
vision program on Child Behavior over 
WBZ-TV, Boston, during 1952-55, 
and is a co-author and collaborator on 
a number of articles. 


Dr. Althea Beery is presenting the 
“Bridge of Language” at the Elemen- 
tary Arts Section on Friday. She is 
supervisor of Elementary Education 
for the schools of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Beginning her professional career as 
an elementary teacher in Pennsylvania, 
she then went to the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College as a training 
teacher and later became director of 
Elementary Education and Reading 
Clinic there. She came to Cincinnati 
as supervisor of Language Arts. Dr. 
Beery has conducted Language Arts 
Workshops at the University of Vir- 
ginia and the University of Chicago. 
She holds a BS degree from Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
and earned her MA and Ed.D. de- 
grees from Columbia University. In 
addition to other publications, Dr. 
Beery is a member of the writing com- 
mittee producing the volume Language 
Arts Today’s Child, Curriculum Com- 
mission of the National Council of 
Teachers in English. 


Marvin Lester Carper is giving 
the Distributive Education Section 
and Social Studies Section a look 
at “Education in Russia”, based on 
his recent trip. Mr. Carper has been 
superintendent of Martinsville City 
Schools since 1946. Before that he was 
superintendent of Alleghany County 
schools for one year and director of 
instruction for Norfolk County schools 
two years. During 1939-43 he was 
high school supervisor for the State 





Department of Education and assistant 
professor at the College of William and 
Mary. He has also been principal of 
Buchanan High School and teacher- 
assistant principal at Clifton Forge 
High School. A native Virginian, Mr. 
Carper holds a BS degree from Roanoke 
College, AM degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and is pursuing Doc- 
toral work at the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is active in professional and 
Mr. Carper par- 
ticipated in a traveling seminar this 


Civic organizations. 


summer to study education and society 
in two countries of the free world and 
two countries in the Communist world. 
The tour was sponsored by the Philo- 
sophical Foundation of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Charles R. Crakes, Education 
Consultant, Devry Technical Institute, 
is the guest speaker for the joint meet- 
ing of the Trade and Industrial and 
Industrial Arts Sections on Friday 
morning. Mr. Crakes has served as a 
classroom teacher, principal of ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school, 
and superintendent of a city school 
system. He has also been a summer 
school instructor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. In addition, he has been a 
speaker and discussion leader for over 
one thousand educational conferences 
and conventions dealing with all types 
of educational organizations and their 
problems. With this background of ex- 





C. R. Crakes 
Speaker 
Industrial Arts 
Section 








Dr. William M. Alexander Dr. Louise Bates Ames Dr. Althea Beery M. L. Carper 
Speaker Speaker Speaker _ _ Speaker ‘ 
Supervisors Department Visiting Teachers Language Arts Distributive Education 
Department Section and Social Studies Section 
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Riitilea's Railroads 


Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest” and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 





Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above, bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 





Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 
nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 
molds, 





Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 hours. 
The molten glass is then ready to be 
shaped by a variety of processes and 
equipment, 





— a 


Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to such 
spectacular single articles as the precious 
200-inch mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at the 
Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 








perience, he will present “Educational 
Straws in the Winds.” 





Dr. Edwina Deans 
Speaker 
Elementary Mathematics 
Section 


Dr. Edwina Deans will discuss 
“Arithmetic for the Deviate Child” at 
the Elementary Mathematics Section 
meeting on Friday. Now elementary 
supervisor for Arlington County 
schools, Dr. Deans has taught at the 
University of Cincinnati where she 
was also supervisor of student teachers 
and she has had teaching experience in 
the schools of North Carolina and IIli- 
nois. She has written several articles 
on the teaching of arithmetic for 
Childhood Education and is a member 
of the committee which prepared the 
‘bulletin -““The~Three* R’s ~in - the Ele- 
mentary School”, published by the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. She has also par- 
ticipated in a number of workshops 
and teachers’ institutes. Dr. Deans has 
a BA degree from Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, and 
earned her M.Ed. degree from Duke 
University and her D.Ed. from the 
University of Cincinnati. 





Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle 
Speaker 

Modern Foreign Language 
Section 


Dr. Henry Grattan Doyle, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Romance Languages 
at George Washington University, will 
speak on “Languages for the Atomic 
Age—and Every Age” at the Modern 
Foreign Language Section. After 41 
years of service on the teaching and 
administrative staff, Dr. Doyle retired 
last year as dean of Columbian College 
and professor of Romance Languages at 
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George Washington University. A 
graduate of Harvard where he received 
AB and AM degrees, he holds honorary 
degrees from Middlebury College 
(Litt.D.) and the George Washington 
University, (LL.D.). Dr. Doyle is a 
past president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and 
Portuguese, American Public Relations 
Associations, and Eastern Association 
of College Deans. Currently he is sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. He is also serving as 
Higher Education Specialist, Technical 
Resources Staff, Education Division, 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Dr. Doyle has traveled exten- 
sively in Latin America and edited a 
number of publications. 





Harold D. Drummond 
Speaker 
Elementary Principais 
Department 





Rosamond du Jardin 
Speaker 
School Librarians 
Section 


Rosamond du Jardin will tell the 
School Librarians at their luncheon 
meeting Friday “Why I Write for 
Teen-Agers.” Mrs. du Jardin wrote 
five novels for adults during 1935-46, 
and she has produced five novels for 
teen-agers, starting with Practically 
Seventeen in 1949. This novel is now 
into four printings and has been pub- 
lished in Sweden, and in Braille. She 
particularly enjoys writing about teen- 
agers and in her books she stresses the 
wholesome family relationship, with 
parents trusting their children and the 
children knowing they can depend on 
their parents. This American novelist 
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Educators TIPS TO TEACHERS 














FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


Educators LIVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—-and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 





... featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement ¢ Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement ¢ Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 























INSURANCE COMPANY 
IP. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 

| 

I Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 
i Please send, without obligation, ( ) latest Child Psy- i 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- § 
bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. ! 
} Name: saceapinclidediaidiclasditiaia sdiidaaaesaiinnamncliii i 
t a iesiehuaieanamaiabenimuadie 

Jack Stanley | 
Va. Representative 1 State: 
: 1058 

Richmond con on oe oe oe ee ee ee ee es oe oe ll 
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3 simple steps 





4 


FOLLOW-UP 








for a successful reading program 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 
Grades 1-8 By ARTHUR I. GATES 


Only THE MACMILLAN READERS have The Pre- 
paratory Book Method that provides 3 valuable steps 
for each reading lesson: readiness, reading, and follow- 
up. These really effective books help you introduce your 
pupils to the new words and concepts needed to read 
the stories in the Basal Readers. The skill-building ma- 
terial and follow-up exercises help children to master the 
fundamental reading skills. Teachers Manuals for every 
level include complete lesson plans and activity ideas 
that make your reading classes superior in every way. 
Your Macmillan representative in Virginia is: 
Russell B. Hay 


7707 Rock Creek Road 
Richmond, Va. 


She Macmillan Company 


_ 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








Class Jenelry and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 
EVA B. ANDERSON J. L. ROBERTSON 
DALLAS PICKARD 


L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VA. 











| 


| 


and short story writer was born in Illi- 
nois and attended the schools of 
Chicago. The du Jardins and their 
three children make their home at Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois. 





j ‘ j = se 
Dr. Evan Evans 
Speaker 
Aviation Education 
Group 

Dr. Evan Evans, Executive Direc- 
tor of the National Aviation Education 
Council, will address those interested 
in Aviation Education on Friday. The 
first to hold this position, Dr. Evans 
opened the organization’s headquarters 
in Washington in September, 1955. He 
has been active in the National Avia- 
tion Education Council since it was 
organized and served as president dur- 
ing 1954-55. Born in Missouri, Dr. 
Evans has degrees from Baker Univer- 
sity at Baldwin, Kansas, and the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Chi- 
cago. He was connected with the 
schools of Kansas for 35 years, having 
served as teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent. He was at one time presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Teachers As- 
sociation, and served as chairman of 
the Kansas Commission on Aviation 
Education from the time it was organ- 
ized (in the middle of World War II) 
until he left Kansas in 1955, for his 

present post. 


- 2% 





Olive J. Faulkner, RN 
Speaker 
School Nurses Section 


Olive J. Faulkner, Director of the 
School of Nursing at Richmond Pro- 
fessional Institute, will speak to the 
School Nurses Section Friday afternoon 
on “The Place of the School Nurse in 
the Community Health Program.” Miss 
Faulkner has been principal of an ele- 
mentary school, a high school instruc- 
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tor, and university nurse and health 
counselor. She has also been an in- 
structor and coordinator of Public 
Health Nursing at the Medical College 
of Virginia, and served as advisory 
nurse for the State Health Department. 
In addition to her RN, she has a BS in 
Nursing from Colorado University, 
MS from Western Reserve University, 
PHN certificate from Western Reserve 
University, and holds both BS and MS 
degrees from Kansas State Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Walter A. Flick is discussing 
“Living Together” at the Friday morn- 
ing meeting of the Home Economics 
Section. Head of the Department of 
Psychology at Washington and Lee 
University, Dr. Flick regards public 
speaking as his favorite hobby. He has 
given informative and humorous lec- 
tures in colleges and universities from 
Alaska to Atlanta. A native Virginian, 
Dr. Flick holds an AB degree from 
Bridgewater College, earning his MA 
degree in Psychology from Washing- 
ton and Lee University and his Ph.D. 
degree from Ohio State University. He 
has been personnel consultant for vari- 
ous industries and is a former chair- 
man of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Dr. Arch C. Gerlach, chief of the 
Map Division of The Library of Con- 
gress, will speak on “Modern Develop- 
ments in Cartography and Map Use” 
at the Geography Section’s luncheon 
meeting on Friday. Dr. Gerlach served 
as a Lieutenant in the USNR in 1942- 
45 as a Cartographer and Map Intelli- 
gence officer in the OSS. He was Act- 
ing Chief of the Map Division of the 
Department of State in 1945-46. He 
has served on a number of national 
councils and is U.S. Representative on 
Directing Council of Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History, 
1958-61. Dr. Gerlach has taught at 
Los Angeles College and the University 
of Wisconsin. Last year he was visit- 
ing professor of Geography at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. During 1951-54 
he was editor of The Professional 
Geog rapher. 

Dr. Bertram L. Hanna of the 
Medical College of Virginia, where he 
instructs in medical genetics, research 
and counseling, will talk to the School 
Nurses Section on “Genetics of Growth 
in Children.” Dr. Hanna’s special in- 
terests include biochemistry of hair 
pigment formation, inheritance of 
hemorrhagic disorders, genetic studies 
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Hello ? 
No its no bother— 
Ive got a bedside 
phone’ 


An extension phone in your bedroom costs less 
than a nickel a day. Yet it gives you conven- 
ience and comfort beyond price. Call the tele- 


phone business office and order yours today. 


Ask to see phones in color— 
choose from 9 attractive shades 


> 4 


(Bs) The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
weary Company of Virginia 


LY 















Our 50th Anniversary Celebration 


Plan to do Your Christmas Shopping 
while in Richmond 


REMEMBER—"’THEY WILL ALWAYS OPEN THE 
SCHWARZSCHILD GIFT PACKAGE FIRST!” 


Richmond's Leading Jewelers 








3124 WEST 


pe Schwarzschil oe 
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of growth in children, and the study 
of the genetics of human populations. 
Born in Ohio, he has BS and MS de- 
grees from Western Reserve University 
and earned his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Chicago. He has been a 
teaching fellow at both these universi- 
ties and instructor at Gettysburg Col- 
lege as well as George Williams College. 
He is now assistant professor of Genet- 
ics at MCV and a fellow of US Public Dr. Walter F. Johnson 
Health Service Research and A. D. Speaker 
Williams Research. Guidance Section 








Now—two new books im the Together-We-Sing series 


Music Sounds 





Afar for 7th grade 


From every part of the globe, over the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, Music Sounds Afar. No matter where they 
came from, folk and composed songs can tell us about the 
people, their lives and customs, their hopes and dreams. 
Music can be a key to understanding the world in which 
we live. It can be the hearts of people everywhere so 
that all may share the experiences of the families of 
the world. 





P roudly We Sing for 8th grade 


Proudly We Sing brings the 
songs and music of America 
to junior high pupils, pre- 
sented in the meaningful con- 
text and framework of our 
country’s history Some of 
the songs originated here. Some came from faraway countries—favorite songs 
of other peoples. We listen to Americans singing at their work of building 
a great nation. There are songs about events that influenced our way of life, 
and about our lives as they are today. 










Other books in the series (by Wolfe, Krone, 
Fullerton): Music Round the Clock, Music Round the 
Town, Music Through the Year, Music Across Our 
Country, Voices of America, Vowes of the World. 
Recordings supplement each book. 


Representative: 


Luroy Krumwiede 


1713 E. Essex Road 
Charlottesville 


fOLLEtt 


UBLISHING COMPANY 





Dr. Walter F. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association for 1958-59, is 
the luncheon speaker Friday for the 
joint meeting of the Guidance Section 
and the Department of Special Educa- 
tion. Dr. Johnson’s message will cen- 
ter on “Guidance and Curriculum— 
Complementary Aspects of Today’s 
Educational Program.” Professor in 
the department of Administration and 
Educational Services at Michigan State 
University since 1948, Dr. Johnson’s 
responsibilities include research and 
work with students majoring in per- 
sonnel and guidance. Before coming 
to MSU, he was director of student 
personnel in University High School 
and instructor in the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota for 
six years. Born in Wisconsin, Dr. John- 
son attended the University of Min- 
nesota where he received his BS, MA, 
and Ph.D. degrees. Long active in 
APGA, he is also executive secretary of 
the Michigan Counselors Association, 
and a former editor of the official pub- 
lication of the American Psychological 
Association. 





3591 
Maurice B. Mitchell 
Speaker 
Teaching Materials 
Section 

Maurice B. Mitchell, president of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
is the guest speaker for the Teaching 
Materials Section. He heads the world’s 
oldest and largest organization in the 
classroom teaching films field. Mr. 
Mitchell is a veteran in the communi- 
cations industry, having a background 
in newspapers, radio, and television. A 
lecturer in communications, he has 
taught workshops, seminars, and 
courses at American University, Uni- 
versity of Denver, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington State College, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Ohio State and 
others. A native of New York, where 
he attended New York University, Mr. 
Mitchell now lives in Winnetka, IIli- 
nois, and is an associate of the Nation- 
al College of Education, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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Dr. H. Sherman Oberly 
: Speaker 
Superintendents Department 


Dr. H. Sherman Oberly will de- 
scribe “The Royal Road to Learning” 
at the Superintendents luncheon on 
Wednesday. Dr. Oberly has been presi- 
dent of Roanoke College since 1949. 
A native of Illinois, he was reared in 
Pennsylvania and graduated from 
Muhlenberg College. He did graduate 
work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania where he remained for 29 years, 
serving as assistant instructor, instruc- 
tor, assistant professor and professor of 
Psychology. He also served as Dean 
of Admissions for ten years and is now 
an elected trustee of the Board of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Ober- 
ly was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters by Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws by Gettysburg College. 





Dr. J. H. Recem, Jt. 
Speaker 
Guidance Section 


Dr. J. H. Ricks, Jr. is guest 
speaker for the Guidance Section at its 
Friday morning meeting. Formerly of 
Richmond, Dr. Ricks. has been con- 
nected with The Psychological Corpo- 
ration, New York City, for the past 
twelve years as assistant director of the 
Test Division. In his sixteen years of 
experience in the field of testing, his 
principal interest is in aptitude tests 
for guidance and personnel selection. 
Dr. Ricks holds a BA degree from the 
University of Richmond and received 
MA degrees from both Haverford Col- 
lege and the New School for Social Re- 
search, earning his Ph.D. degree at 
Columbia University last year. 


for OCTOBER, 1958 


Dr. Inez Scott Ryberg, chairman 
of the Department of Classics, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, New York, will 
address the Friday morning Classical 
Section meeting on “Vergil’s Vision of 
the Golden Age.” Professor Ryberg’s 
earliest interest in research was in 
Latin literature. She spent two years 
in Rome as a Fellow of the American 
Academy, working on the archaeologi- 
cal evidence of early Rome. More re- 





Dr. Inez Scott Ryberg 
Speaker cently Professor Ryberg’s research has 


Classical Section centered in Roman art and its bearing 


on Roman history and religion, with 

















THE “BIG 4” 


of the 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE SERVICE 
VEA Sponsored 


1. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Standard auto insurance at low rates 


2. HOSPITALIZATION & SURGICAL & INCOME PROTECTION 


None better for the price 


3. MAJOR MEDICAL 


Copes with huge medical expenses 


4. LIFE INSURANCE 


Endowments 
Retirement Income Ordinary 
Savings Plan Special Preferred 
Mortgage Term 

Family Protector Group 


Educational 


For more information contact: 


1. Your Horace Mann Representative 
2. Your State Education Association 
3. Or Write . 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
116 S. Third St. Richmond 19, Va. 


| would like more information about the following coverages: 
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In your class who are 


) The most talented pupils? 
.) The under achievers? 


) The pupils who need 
special help? 










Two of the most 


widely used and 


Standard tests 
help you 
to know them. 


reliable measures are 


OTIS QUICK SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


and 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon W. Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 











C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 


























i. Famous TRUE BOOKS Are Traly 


The Teacher s TRUE Freud! 


Simplifies teaching tasks 
Sharpens reading skills 
Sparks discussion on Unit Study 


3 Teaching Aids — ALL FREE 


for older children, and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


The Children's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 
Representative: 
y Donald O’Brien 


3600 Floyd Avenue Richmond 28, Virginia 


at 


Childrens Press 


-. Jackson & Racine; Chicago 7, Ill. 


Here’s how the True Book Series helps lighten a teacher’s work load: 
Enriches any curriculum 

Forms basis for student projects 
Aids remedial reading 


44 factual books for primary grades to spark development of 
young minds by encouraging early independent reading. Sub- 
jects appealing to every interest—from Insects to Eskimos, 
from Oceans to Science Experiments. Entire True Book series 
prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. Grades Kg-4. Net: $1.50 each. 


Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the 
Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog 
of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the exciting “I Want 
To Be” books for beginning readers, the “You” book serfes 






two summers of study in Rome. A 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, Professor Ryberg received her ad- 
vanced degrees from the Universities 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin. She has 
been a member of the Vassar faculty 
since 1927, having previously taught 
at Smith College. 





Dr. Kermit Seefeld 
Speaker 
Virginia Industrial Arts 
Association 


Dr. Kermit Seefeld speaks to the 
newly organized Virginia Industrial 
Arts Association at its first fall meet- 
ing on Friday. Dr. Seefeld will discuss 
the topic, “Industrial Arts in the New 
Era.” He is president of the American 
Industrial Arts Association and chair- 
man of the Department of Industrial 
Arts Education at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege, University of California. 





Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr. 
Spezker and President 
English Section 


Dr. R. C. Simonini, Jr., will give 
“The New Look at Grammar” to 
members of the English Section at 
their Friday afternoon meeting. Dr. 
Simonini is chairman of the English 
Department at Longwood College and 
president of the Virginia Association 
of Teachers of English. Holder of de- 
grees from the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and the University of North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Simonini is the author of a 
number of books and articles about 
language and literature. During 1953- 
§4 he was Fulbright professor at the 
University of Florence, Italy, and this 
past summer he was American Council 
of Learned Societies scholar at the Lin- 
guistic Institute of the University of 
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Michigan. Dr. Simonini is a past presi- 
dent of the College English Associa- 
tion of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia. 





Lt.-Gov. A. E. S. Stephens 
Speaker 
Virginia Vocational 
Association 

Lieutenant Governor A. E. S. 
Stephens is the guest speaker for the 
Virginia Vocational Association at its 
first luncheon session on Friday. Mr. 
Stephens has been the “second in com- 
mand” in the State government since 
1952. He served in the House of Dele- 
gates from 1929 to 1942, when he was 
elected to the Senate of Virginia. As a 
member of the Senate he authored and 
patroned the Denny School Commis- 
sion Resolution. Born in Northumber- 
land County, Virginia, he attended the 
College of William and Mary and has 
practiced law in Isle of Wight County 
continuously since 1923. 





Col. Carlo R. Tosti 
Speaker 
Aviation Education 
Group 


Colonel Carlo R. Tosti will give 
the Aviation Education meeting an il- 
lustrated lecture on the latest develop- 
ments in rocket and missile research. 
He is special assistant to the Com- 
mander of the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command, Andrews Air 
Force Base, Washington, D. C. Born 
in Buffalo, New York, Colonel Tosti 
has a BS degree from Virginia Military 
Institute and a Master’s degree from 
Stanford University. Since entering 
the Air Force, the colonel has attended 
the Air Technical School and the Air 
Command and Staff School. He has 
worked in jet propulsion and guided 


for OCTOBER, 1958 








The 
Washington National Insurance Company 
Evanston, Illinois 
and its Virginia Group Representatives 
Invite You 

To Visit Our Exhibit, Booth ‘N’ 

During the Annual Convention 
of the 

Virginia Education Association 

John Marshall Hotel Lobby 
Richmond, Virginia 


October 28-31, 1958 
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Barly Virginia (harm ... 


IN A MODERN SETTING! 


You will be welcomed with the graciousness 


with the modern conveniences and delicious 
food for which it is noted. 


“WS 


So near every important activity and 
places of historical interest—only an hour's 
drive to Jamestown, Williamsburg 
or Charlottesville. 


© FREE ADJACENT PARKING 

* IDEAL CONVENTION FACILITIES 

© WRITE FOR BROCHURE 

JAMES M. POWELL—Managing Directer 
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missiles at Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base, and later at the Air Force Head- 
quarters, assisting with the overall Air 
Force Research and Development Pro- 
gram, and has served as director of In- 
formation Services. 


Dr. J. Lloyd Trump will speak on 
“Effective Staff Utilization” at the 
Secondary School Principals meeting 
on Thursday morning. Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois 
since 1947, Dr. Trump is also serving 
as director of the National Association 


of Secondary School Principals Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School. Dr. Trump will use 
tape recordings, Vu-Graph transparen- 
cies, and charts and graphs in his pres- 
entation. He has been a teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent in Illinois 
and a principal in Indiana. The author 
of several professional books, Dr. 
Trump has traveled in 21 countries. 





Dr. J. Lloyd Trump 


Speaker 
He holds an AB degree from DePauw Secemiane Eeiadaal 
University and earned AM and Ph.D. Department 


degrees at the University of Chicago. 














FOR STUDENTS OF — 
HISTORY AND 


GOVERNMENT 


In use in the schools throughout Virginia 


“STUDY SCRAPBOOK OF THE 
OLD DOMINION”— 


Beginning at Jamestown, the scrapbook un- 
folds an interesting word and picture story 
of the early colonists. Contains 36 pages— 
8 pages in color—150 illustrations. Printed on 
one side of page only, making it ideal for 
the child student to cut out the illustrations 
when making his or her own scrapbook. 


Single Copies ......... 50¢ 
15 or more copies ....40¢ each 


Virginia 





“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” — 


the most comprehensive and easily under- 
stood book yet published on how we govern 
ourselves in Virginia. Contains all the latest 
essential information on the functioning of 
our state, city, and county governments. 148 
pages, paper-bound. 


Single Copies ...... $2.00 
10 or more copies .. -$1.40 each 





| A NEW BOOK... | 
“Fabulous John Smith” 
Single Copies aaey — | 
10 or more copies _.90¢ each 











VIRGINIA PUBLICATIONS 


Division of 
VIRGINIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 No. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


You may send me postpaid, the publications 
indicated. 


= ee 
to cover my order. 


Copies @ “Virginia’s 
Government” 








Copies 4 “Study Scrapbook of 
the Old Dominion” 





Copies 4 “Fabulous 
John Smith” 











(Please print name and address clearly) V.j. 
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Dr. Kenneth Winebrenner 
Speaker 
Art Department 
Dr. D. Kenneth Winebrenner, 
Editor of School Arts Magazine, is 


guest speaker for the Friday afternoon 


session of the Art Department. In ad- 
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dition to editing the magazine since 
1953, Dr. Winebrenner has been pro- 
fessor of art at New York State Uni- 
versity College for Teachers, Buffalo, 
New York, since 1939. Before that he 
taught art at various grade levels in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania. In 
Buffalo he has majored in the various 
art crafts and taught art education 
methods and supervised practice teach- 
ers. Currently he is chairman of an 
Administrative Council of three staff 
members to assist the department head 
in the administration of the Art Divi- 
sion. The author of Jewelry Making 


as an Art Expression, Dr. Winebrenner 
has also conducted more than fifty 
programs on art activities over tele- 
vision station, WBEN-TV, Buffalo, 
covering the home, community plan- 
ning, children’s art activities, and 
crafts for adults. He attended Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology; State 
Teachers College at Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania; and received his BS degree in 
Art Education from Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, State Teachers College. His MA 
degree and Ed.D. degree were earned 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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Complete 


PRINTING 
and 
BINDING 


Service 


No matter how good his intentions or how 
strong his desire, your printer will not be able 
to serve you to your best advantage if handi- 
capped by inadequate or antiquated equipment. 


In the Williams Printing Company plant, all 
such handicaps have been removed by installing 
modern machinery and devices that have proved 
themselves of practical assistance in raising the 
standard of quality, in reducing cost, or in saving 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 NortTH FourRTEENTH STREET 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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READING ESSENTIALS SERIES 












by 
Leavell, Wheeler 
Gardner Hannum 
Wheeler, 


Sharp, and 
Davis 


Ilustrations by 
Rice, Warren, 
and 






GRADES 
1-8 


Provides for 
a systematic 
development 
of essential 

reading 
skills 


Write to us for descriptive folder 


THE STECK COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS + AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Class Rings 


Commencement 


Announcements 


Personal Cards 
Medals and Trophies 


Caps and Gowns 


xX 
W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


3110 W. MARSHALL STREET 


EL 8-6188 
(if no answer, EL 8-0305) 


P. O. Box 475 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














Capitalize on the 
natural interest of 
your pupils.. 


SEND TODAY FOR: 
i] 4 COLOR WALL 

















MOUNTING CHART 
OF 80 TROPICAL 
FISH (23”x35") 


NEW BOOK 
“How to Have a 
Successful 
Aquarium.” 
Handy guide to 
modern, easy 
aquarium 
management. 


SPECIAL $246 
OFFER — 
TO BOTH $400 
TEACHERS FOR 


ONLY... 


MAIL COUPON (Enclose $1 00 - no stamps) 
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MIRACLE FILTER CO. P.O. Box 9128, Long Beach , Calif. : 
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Schoo! Grade ; 
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Miracle titer 


Originators of 
biological filtration 








VISIT THE EXHIBITS—This scene from last year’s exhibits shows the high 
interest in gathering new professional materials and ideas for the improvement 
of our schools. 


For latest ideas— 
VISIT THE 1958 


CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


Don’t miss a one! Every display has been planned to help teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and school board members do a better job. Examine the latest textbooks, 
equipment, supplies and teaching aids. Take home new ideas galore! 

Through these exhibits, our advertisers want to show you the latest trends in the field 
of education. Repay their thoughtfulness by visiting the displays before and after the 
scheduled programs. 

All exhibits will be in the John Marshall Hotel. Put on your walking shoes and take 
a tour of the Lobby, Virginia Room, Marshall Room, Patrick Henry Room, and 
Mezzanine. Every booth is designed to help you be a better teacher! 

Exhibits are open from 9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Wednesday and Thursday, and 
from 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. on Friday. 


A list of exhibitors arranged in alphabetical order is given below: 


Exhibitor Booth Number Location 
Allyn &% Bacon, Inc. O Lobby 
American Book Company 68 Virginia Room 
American Health Insurance Corp. 25 Marshall Room 
American Typewriter Exchange 47 Virginia Room 
American Corporation 30 Marshall Room 
Audio Fidelity Corporation 12. 12a B 13 Marshall Room 
L. G. Balfour Company 58 Virginia Room 
Binney & Smith, Inc. 77 Virginia Room 
Birmingham Paper Co. BZ Patrick Henry Room 
G. W. Blanchard Co., Inc. 28 Marshall Room 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield 61 Virginia Room 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc. D Lobby 
Brownson Equipment Co., Inc. 48, 49 & 50 Virginia Room 
California Test Bureau la Marshall Room 
Capitol Film & Radio Co., Inc. 75 Virginia Room 
Carolina Biological Supply Co. 18 Marshall Room 
Cavalier Handicrafts 26 Marshall Room 


Virginia Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 


Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co Stage 

40 

7 

37 Marshall Room 
20 

BQ 

6 


Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc. 
Coca-Cola Company 

Collier’s Encyclopedia 

F. E. Compton & Co. 

Corbetts Hosiery Co. 

George F. Cram Company 

James L. Deck Co. 31 


Marshall Room 
Patrick Henry Room 
Marshall Room 
Marshall Room 


Deimar Company M-10 Mezzanine 
The Dietz Kress, Inc. M-3 Mezzanine 
Ditto, Inc. M-5 Mezzanine 
C. B. Dolge Company J Lobby 
Doubleday &% Co. P Lobby 


Economy Company 32 Marshall Room 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 























Exhibitor 


Sducational Publishing Company 
iducators Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ncyclopaedia Britannica 
Sncyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
sso Standard Oil Company 

verett Waddey Company 

xpression Company, Publishers 
‘ield Enterprises Educational Corp. 
ischer-Lang &% Co., Inc. 

lowers School Equipment Co 
ollett Publishing Company 


jaylord Bros., Inc 
jinn and Company 
John L. Glisson Co. 


jovernment Employees Insurance Co 
iregg Publishing Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Greyhound Lines 


J. L. Hammett Company 
Harcourt, Brace &% Co., 


D. C. Heath & Co 
Henry Holt Co. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Ideal Pictures Company 
Ken-A-Vision Mfg. Co., 
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Macmillan Company 
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National Aviation Education Council 
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Science Kit Company 
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Southern Paper & Supply Co., Inc 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Spencer Press, Inc. 
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Taylor Publishing Company 
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Titmus Optical Co., Inc. 
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Virginia School Equipment Co., Inc. 
Washington National Insurance Co. 
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Webster Publishing Co. 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
West Chemical Products, 
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World Book Company 
World Book Encyclopedia 
W. A. Yoder Company 
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GLOBES 
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CHARTS 


FOR 
VIRGINIA SCHOOLS 


Materials For: 
GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
SCIENCE 
HEALTH 
BIOLOGY 


Virginia Representative 
Cokesbury Ln. 
JAMES SPRAKER—*) Cer POND 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
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For Use with your State-Adopted 
New Building Better English 


Grades 9 through 12 


WORKBOOKS AND HANDBOOKS 


A complete program of instruction, practice, testing, and review in 
all the fundamentals of English. Lessons that stress oral practice, 
proof-reading, and originality in writing—with a clear-cut presen- 
tation of the elements of grammar and language mechanics. 


TESTS 


Pretests, Check Tests, Mastery Tests, and Final Tests that diagnose 
student needs, evaluate student understanding of units of learning, 
and measure individual mastery of each skill. Available in con- 
venient 64-page tablets—one for each grade. 


Write for further details 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 


























4ippincott 


textbooks 





SCIENCE (Workbooks) 


Grades 1-6 by Smith 


SCIENCE is a new type of work-textbook. It emphasizes the labora- 
tory and activity approach to learning science, and also provides the 
pupil with an objective method of making written and graphic records 
of his observations and experimental results. 


SCIENCE can be used as a basic work-textbook, a related workbook, 
a readiness book, or an activities review book. It contains page refer- 
ences to a variety of available standard science texts. Teacher’s 
Manuals. 


W. Fain Marmon, Representative 


7002 Lakewood Drive, Richmond 26 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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“LOOK, HEAR, NOW!” 


by DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


Christmas films, if you want them, 
should be booked at once. Add to your 
list of always favorites, two new this 
year. 


“The Christmas Deer—a Legend Re- 
told” (14 min. color, Grover-Jennings 
Productions, 4516 N. Hermitage, Chicago 
40) adds unusual depth of feeling to its 
narration with its folk-carol accompani- 
ment played by lute and recorder. Sus- 
pended in the magic of the script’s well- 
told tale, you refresh your delight in the 
true spirit of Christmas as you see this 
live-action story about a very special deer 
which people often saw at Christmas time 
and said had been at Bethlehem on that 
first Holy Night. The timely timelessness 
of legend, so appropriate to festival cele- 
brations, is artfully visualized. 


“Christmas on Grandfather’s Farm: 
1890's” (22 min. color or b/w, Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1) re- 
creates the ‘‘turn of the century’’ time in 
true-to-remembrance details known now 
only from books or grandparents’ telling. 
Josh, the ten-year-old in the film-story, 
would on this year’s Christmas be your 
78-year-old Grandfather, recalling Ars 
wonderful surprise gift from his Grand- 
father on that long-ago day. Grandma 
Bradford had been busy many days before 





NOW IN THOUSANDS 





OF CLASSROOMS! 


We «se 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 






ATA 
COST AS LOW 


37 


PER PUPIL* 







AVR 
RATEOMETER 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve- 
ment program. 

IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 

EASY ON BUDGET*... Actual classroom experi- 


ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
... “best of its ”’... “‘more convenient’’.. . 
‘so quiet’’ . . . “‘flexible and adaptable’’ . . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”’ 

Complete with manual, carry-case, $35 

5 to 9 units, ea. $31.50 « 10 or more, ea. $29.75 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. VJ810 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
* FacTOoRY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 
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he kinsfolks reunite at the farm to share 
he holidays. On Christmas eve they all 
leck the tree with paper chains, popcorn 
trings, and real candles. Before bedtime 
jrandpa reads aloud the Bible's story of 
he Nativity. Christmas day’s excitement 
includes a sleigh ride, the lighting of the 
candles and Grandpa ‘‘passing out’’ the 
gifts—including the big surprise for Josh 
—and then the big dinner. As part of 
your social studies, the film adds details of 
a past century's ways interpreted as gain- 
ing for those people the same satisfactions 
and values which we seek in our ways to- 
day. 

“Puss-in-Boots”, (17 min. b/w, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) the delightful 
first of a new series of fairy-tale drama- 
tizations, is played by artfully constructed 
wooden puppets. Sets, props, and actors 
show all the loving detail and rich crafts- 
manship of the European woodcarvers, and 
the photography has preserved the charm. 
Any audience is spell-bound as stop-motion 
camera work moves the figures as if by 
magic—see, no strings! The enticing Puss 
is just cocky enough to credibly accom- 
plish the great feats of the original story. 
Background music matches the episodes in 
mood and sustains the story-book “‘reali- 
ty.’ Should you think this film is for 
children only, just watch the faces of the 
grown-ups who'll find an excuse to share 


it! 
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Novel, child-size tepees 
add reality to Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are a new, low-cost teaching aid that 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws” and “braves” —3rd grade, down. 


Originally these tepees were 
developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 
requested them forclassroom use. 
Some teachers get several 
tepees for an Indian Village. 
Some use for “‘play’’ stories. 
Some report use in connection 
with PTA programs. Others 
suggest use for ‘powwows’’ to 
which other rooms are invited. 
The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 
enough seem to be a completely 
novel invention as they are the 
only self-supporting tepees re- 
quiring no poles or other props. 


Scissors and crayons are all 
you need. No glue, tape, pins. 
Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 


It's an “honest Injun" bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75” fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 8—Postage paid. 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described— 


ry 7 
Taste S SO good: 


39 x 39"—write TEPEE VILLAGE, Bor 1018, 
Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid. 


Costs so little! 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 











SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


of Richmond 


Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone MI 3-6314 
Member N. A. T. A. 


C. D. GUESS 


SUSAN F. GUESS 


FRANK HURLEY 








ADAM 





Vacancies Today —$3800-$6200 


Maryland — Virginia — New York 
TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. - Member NATA 
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: OURS FOR 


THE ASKING 


Materials offered by Virginia Jour- 


nal’s advertisers often add that extra 
spark to class or extra-curricular work. 
Be the first in your school to secure 
and use the new aids that you may 
secure by using the convenient coupon 
below. 


1. 


17. 


18. 


23. 


Freight Train Cut-Out is a four- 
color play-and-learn aid. Shows in- 
teriors and exteriors of locomotive, 
10 freight cars, and caboose; may be 
erected to form a train. One set per 
classroom. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

Science Guide shows how to select 
the publisher's best Science titles at 
proper reading levels. Correlation 
Guide shows publisher’s general titles 
broken down by Unit Study Group. 
ings and Grade Reading Levels. New 
Fall Catalog of all titles. (Children’s 
Press) 

Sample of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of money-making plan for 
school clubs. (Vine Associates) 
With World Book—Science is 
Method is a brochure that provides 
for your students help with science 
learnings and gives insight to scien- 
tific methods. (Field Enterprises Ed- 
ucational Corporation) 

Colored Picture Panels — Four 
popular groups of tropical fishes— 
55 species in natural surroundings. 
Size 74% x 24 inches. (Miracle Filter 
Company) 

List of free teaching aids on coal 
coal mining and the uses of coal. 
(National Coal Association) 

For Better, Faster Reading is a 
four-page brochure that describes and 
illustrates the Rateometer, a motor 
driven device for improving reading 
rate and comprehension; the Eye- 
Span Trainer, a simple hand operated 
card shutter for improving reading 
skill; and the Flash-Tachment, for 
converting any 2x2 slide or film- 
strip projector into a tachistoscope 
(Audio-Visual Research) 


24. 


ro J 


29. 


30. 


31. 


34. 


35. 


38. 


Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, read- 
ers and library books. The fields 
covered are mathematics, science, 
reading, music, history, geography, 
industrial arts (drawing and shop- 
work), health and many others as 
well as many types of achievement, 
evaluation and objective texts for 
specific needs. 80 pages. (The Steck 
Company) 

Posture Posters set of 5—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate 
the principles of healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 
Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for 
high school libraries. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company) 

Army Occupations and You A 
well-indexed handbook (312 pages) 
of the Army’s ten occupational areas, 
with related civilian jobs. Designed 
to help your people plan _ their 
careers. Intended for guidance coun- 
seling work with students and refer- 
ence for both. (Department of the 
Army) 

Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools Written especially for the 
use of principals, guidance counselors, 
coaches and teachers. A source book 
of ideas and suggestions which will 
assist in tailor-making the military 
guidance program in the light of 
students needs and local resources. 
(Department of the Army) 
Leathercraft Catalog A 96-page 
catalog of materials equipment and 
aids used in the making of purses, 
bill-folds, belts and other personal 
and household products. (Tandy 
Leather Company) 

Sample Record of songs from the 
‘““Together-We-Sing’’ music series. 
Contains thirteen tunes from the al- 
bums that supplement the first six 
books in the series. 7-inch LP., 
334 rpm. (Follett Publishing Com- 
pany) 

Chip Carving is an illustrated bul- 
letin showing how to carve decorative 
designs on wood. Also 24-page 
catalog of craft materials. (The O-P 
Craft Co.) 

Brochure on Summer Study in 
Europe in the fields of Education, 
History, Art, Music, Sociology, Lan- 








City 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 
circled. 
| 8. 14. 3%. 18. 19. 
Se «| SR. 34, 


23. 
35. 
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Available in school 
year of 1958-59 only. 
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guages, Journalism. Planned to satis- 


fy ‘“‘in-service’’ 
(Study Abroad) 


credit requirements. 


40. Folkways Records This catalog 


published in the Spring of 1958 
features the world’s largest collection 
of authentic folk music on Longplay 
Records. The alphabetical listing of 
language groups from the ethnic and 
international libraries of Folkways 


Records &% Service Corp., 


runs from 


Acadia to Zuni. (Folkways Records) 





SUMMER STUDY in 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Enjoy in congenial company a stimulating 
vacation full of new ideas, new sights, 
sounds and people. Earn academic or in- 
service credit in Education, 
Literature, Music, Art, History, Geography, 
Sociology under distinguished faculty mem- 
bers of U.S. and overseas colleges. Visit 6, 8, 


Languages, 


10 countries at a cost that makes sense— 
much of it tax-deductible. 


STUDY ABROAD 


 _meeoeevree#e 


250 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19, 4. ¥. 














SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 











Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, N.J. 























VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 

















a 


REQUEST 





indexes. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
o Ave. Chicago . 7 
4 East 1 St. New York 3, 


School Library Dept., Philo. 5. Pa. 


New CHRISTMAS 


Entitled “CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or 
PROFIT” ... Has 32 pages of illustrated 
Christmas Craft Ideas and_ instructions. 
Booklet and our Catalog FREE with 25¢ 
order, by request. 








Before you buy any books for 
RADED “CATALOGS: “Books fo 
4 s for 

CATALOGS? Young People” (Elementary) and 
FREE “Books for Junior and Senior High 
ON Schools” — both with subject 





BOOKLET 




















Basic Crafts for 
Design-Decoration 
Write for Catalog 
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0-P Craft 


SANDUSKY, OHI 
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MERRY-GO-ROUNDS SWING SETS 


PLAYGROUND 
Eguipment 
“Guarke PLAY 
Is Safe PLAY” 


YOUNG AMERICANS need protection and safety 
in play to help them build strong bodies. Burke- 
Built Playground Equipment is a worthwhile play- 
time investment—it is constructed of only the best 
quality materials, and is designed for maximum 


SLIDES 


safety and healthful exercise, together with long 
service and low maintenance cost. Burke-Built 
Play Equipment has bright colors and action for 
child-appeal, and the thrills and adventure children 


love. 


The Burke line includes sports and recreation 
Hobby Horse Swing equipment—basketball backstops, tennis and volley- 
Safe for tots to ball posts and nets, bicycle racks, bleachers, and 
ten-year-olds. : = 
the exclusive Form-A-Stage. 


Send for complete catalog. 


FREE Playground Planning Service 


SKAK SEK A 


THE J. E. BURKE B 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. 


Factories at FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN © BOX 986, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 


Glider 
Safe Fun—for two 
or one. 


Distributed by 


BROWNSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


819 W. Broad St. EL 8-9915 Richmond 20, Virginia 
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Miller & Rhoads has 
“Principal” Requirements 


for all teachers 












Props for every professor . . . fine 
haberdashery for the men. . . newest 
fashions for women. . . accessories 






of every kind, for every taste! Come 
study the shopping situation on 
every floor . . . fill your needs to 5 
suit your budget! Miller & Rhoads’ 7 
courteous salespeople will be happy 
to serve you! 












e RICHMOND 
e CHARLOTTESVILLE 
e ROANOKE 





